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CHAPTER VII. 


THE PLEASURE OF POETIC PAINS. 


HE charm of composition 
is not confined to the 
poet. The veriest prose 
writer enjoys with him 
an equal gladness. It is 
the sensation of describ- 
ing thought that gives 
pleasure. The feeling is 
the same in a discourse 
as well as in an essay. 
The understanding is 
charmed at its own use- 
fulness. The dissemina- 
tion of what it has 
acquired is an intellec- 
tual enjoyment. Nature 
has implanted in the 
mind a desire to give up 
the secret stores of thought and memory. It is not always that we 
yield to this instinct under an impression that what we have 
accumulated will be useful to others. We must give forth. It has 
been ordained by nature. This is the pleasure of poetic pains. The 


preacher has a higher enjoyment still, if he be a sincere and an 
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earnest man ; for then his ideas and the truths which he communicates 
have the stamp of usefulness upon them. The personal pleasure 
afforded to him is enhanced by the inner consciousness of the value 
of his discourse to others. He sees his words and the precepts of 
his Master falling upon holy soil and springing up into flowers that 
fill the soul with the odour of sanctity. 

My pleasures in this respect are a strange mixture of pedantry, 

_egotism, and burnt-out passion. It isa soft, dreamy kind of happiness 
that comes to me in the pulpit, a drowsy, humming gladness, some- 
thing entirely different to the sensations which thrill me as my 
pen wanders through these passages of my life. I rarely preach 
any doctrine in the pulpit, beyond that of the Redemption. I 
dwell upon the humanising features of Christ’s religion. I continually 
place His image before my flock. It is comforting to them when I 
point out the simplicity of His teaching, and show them how little is 
really required of them by an all-wise and loving Creator. I have 
only one crotchet which disturbs the even tenour of their thoughts. 
They must love nothing over much. The mother thinks of her child, 
the lover of her who fills his heart, the miser of his gold ; and they 
are disturbed. The anchor which they had cast down into the deep 
sands ; they feel it slipping away. Seeing their sudden trouble in 
their faces, I try to help them back to the quiet repose of an implicit 
faith in His goodness and mercy and consideration. 

Why should I tell them to love nothing over much? I seem to be 
continually warning them against the chance of falling into the path 
of my own life. Yet when I analyse my own feelings I begin to see 
that I owe my present happiness to my misfortunes. Here in this 
somnolent valley, shut up with my own thoughts, I live a new life of 
quiet bliss. My former life was the blossom. The present is the fruit. 
The air is filled with tender voices. I see Ruth’s dear face in the 
clouds. I mark her very thoughts in the flowers. I make a boat 
of my memory, and sail it down the river to the shady groves of 
Wulstan. I walk with her through the cloisters. I hear the organ 
pealing. I see her sweet face looking heavenwards, and my soul 
bows before her with its weight of happiness. 

What matter if at times the rush of memory is so great, so 
overwhelming, so real, that I seem to wake as from a dream, and find 
my valley changed into a desert? These bitter moments only give 
additional dulcitude to the return of religious calm and content of 
recollection. When the tide of despair has spent itself and the sea 
of thought is placid, swept by the gentle breezes of long past years, I 
can sit and half-believe the philosophy of Plato which conceives 
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every man to have been born, as Bolingbroke puts it, with a certain 
reminiscence, and that when we seem to be taught we are only put 
in mind of what we knew in a former state. When I first saw Ruth 
Oswald my mind leaped back upon its inspiration, the inspiration of 
my first being. Her presence kindled into life the reminiscence with 
which I was born. My soul had found its talisman. No wonder 
that she filled up every nook and corner and valley in my 
heart, no wonder that my bliss was too great for words, no wonder 
that I trod upon air, no wonder that my life was intensified, that 
the flowers were brighter, the river clearer, the song of birds more 
melodious ; no wonder that the secret of existence seemed suddenly 
to burst in upon my hitherto darkened mind, no wonder that 
the act of living became intensified, no wonder that the world 
was suddenly filled with bright hopes and fancies, and grand 
ambitious impulses. When her sweet voice in gentle accents of love 
fell upon my ear and made music throughout my soul, I was 
only put in mind of what I had once known in some former state, 
and what I shall know again, with a vast intensity of knowledge, 
when the indefiniteness of the former state and the reality of the 
present shall be concentrated in one stupendous and everlasting 
heart-beat of love. 

They who have delighted in hypocrisy and usury, in deceit and 
malice, in selfishness and robbery, what shall their lot be in that 
future state to which we are drifting? Shall there be any hereafter 
for them? To him that everlasting life shall be given! Is it given to 
all? Is not resurrection the reward of virtue? Is not the punish- 
ment of hell intended to denote the everlasting oblivion of the 
grave? These are the thoughts of my closet. I never give them 
utterance in the pulpit. I suspect them. They are not genuine. 
I half doubt, half believe in them; and finally lay them aside as 
emanations of my weaker moments, fungi of the mind, exostosis of 
passion, furuncle engendered by the dejection that comes upon me 
when, for a moment, seeing her face, I put out my hand, and find 
her not. 

There was among the Dean’s visitors at Wulstan one Erasmus 
Pensax. It was the continual wonder of the cathedral city that the 
Dean condescended to have Pensax for a friend. A small town 
is worse than a village for espionage. It mixes the larger vices of 
the city with the small-talk of the hamlet. Wulstan had its public 
meetings, its trade and commerce, its Town Council, its elections of 
members of Parliament—indeed, all the affectation of a great city ; and 


it had its tea-parties, its evening gossips, its doorway talk, just as 
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Summerdale has. In Summerdale we know enough of each other to 
be sympathetic and indulgent. We are one family. We all meet in one 
church Sunday after Sunday, and now and then all stand by one 
grave. Wulstan is just too large to have the sympathetic relationships 
of a village community, and the less it knows of any man or woman 
whom it envies or dislikes, the more bitter it is in its criticism, the 
more unscrupulous in the stories it tells of the man or woman who 
for the time being comes up for dissection at its tea-meetings and 
its charity sewing societies. 

Wulstan disliked Erasmus Pensax, not for any particular fault that 
they could identify at the time, but they respected their Dean so much 
that they hated Pensax because he was the Dean’s guest. Pensax 
was a lawyer at Wulstan, who had eaten his dinners and been called 
to the bar; not that he had the ability to practise there, but he was 
ambitious, and hoped to gain social distinction by this advancement ; 
and so he did. At the assizes he put on his wig and gown, and was 
to be seen wandering in and out of the court, briefless, but satisfied. 
He was rich, and no wonder, seeing that he saved all he got. He 
lived in an old tumble-down house on the outskirts of Wulstan, with a 
little fat, sweltering housekeeper, who was one of the mysteries of the 
city. Everybody wondered how she contrived to keep any flesh on 
her bones in Pensax’s service. Desprey used to say that Erasmus 
Pensax would marry Mary Oswald, and be member for Wulstan. 
“ That is,” he continued, “if I don’t stand myself, and beat him on 
the poll.” 

I often thought of Desprey’s remark afterwards. It was made a 
week before I left Wulstan for Oxford. I was going to dine at the 
Dean’s the next day, and was telling Desprey of his reverence’s 
kindness to me. 

“From that day, when the Dean three years ago patted me on the 
head in my father’s studio, he has always taken special notice of me,” 
I said. 

“ Yes, and so has the Dean’s youngest daughter,” said Desprey. 

I blushed and was angry. I did not like any of my companions 
to mention Ruth. 

“Don’t be absurd, Desprey,” I said. 

“T am not absurd ; it is you who are absurd ; why not stick up for 
her, man? She’s only a girl.” 

“ Desprey, we shall quarrel if you talk in this fashion.” 

“ Quarrel, George! Get out, man ; we shall never quarrel—we shall 
always be friends, and some day we shall be swells in London.” 

“Why in London, Desprey ?” 
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* Because London is the world. Do you imagine you are going to 
settle down into a groping country parson? Not you!” 

“JT do not know what else I shall do.” 

‘Shall I tell you ?” 

“You are always guessing at people’s futures.” 

“You will go to college, marry Miss Oswald, and get a swell 
church in town.” 

I disliked Desprey for talking so flippantly of Ruth ; and yet it gave 
me a strange pleasure to hear him say I should marry her. It had 
not entered into my mind even to dream of such an event. My love 
had only aspired to be permitted to worship and adore, to walk 
beside her and gaze upon her face, to listen to her voice, and to live 
within the radiance of her smile. 

“‘Desprey, you have no sensibilities,” I said. 

“No; I don’t paint pictures and write poetry. I am going in for 
harder studies—engineering and politics. You are going to college. 
I am going into a thundering, noisy iron-foundry for five years, and 
then into a mechanical drawing office. You mean to bea bishop. I 
shall construct bridges and railways, and sit on the Liberal side of 
the House of Commons.” 

“My future is very indefinite and uncertain,” I said. 

“‘ That is your own fault,” Desprey replied. ‘Chalk it out.” 

“T cannot.” 

“You want courage.” 

“T do; yet I am as old as you are.” 

“Nineteen is nineteen in your case; in mine it means nine-and- 
twenty. I have had more experience than you have. My father 
talks of nothing but the world ; and we have lived all over England, 
including a year in London.” 

“Yes, age is a matter of experience, I suppose.” 

“T should think it was, George,” said Desprey. “A year in 
London would make a man of you. Why does not your father live 
in London? My father has often asked that question when we 
have been talking in an evening.” 

“My mother is buried in Wulstan,” I said. ‘ My father likes 
quiet. For my own part I should like to live in London. On the 
banks of the Thames, for instance; somewhere near Chiswick or 
Richmond.” 

“Chiswick! Absurd, my dear boy! That’s miles away from 
London. Say in Piccadilly or Eaton Square; somewhere in the 
thick of it. That’s my father’s idea; and it’s mine. I have set my 
mind on Piccadilly, overlooking the park. That means twenty 
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thousand a year; and, by Jove, I'll have it. And if he holds back 
long enough, I’ll contest Wulstan with that thief Erasmus Pensax, 
and beat him.” 

*‘Desprey, you talk wildly,” I said. ‘Mr. Pensax is nobody, and 
never will be.” 

“Erasmus Pensax will marry Mary Oswald, and be member for 
Wulstan, unless I defeat him. And if a sneak like that can win his 
way to the heart of that haughty beauty, a good fellow like you can 
carry off the quieter and prettier of the two without a struggle.” 

“It offends me, Desprey, to hear you talk so lightly, and so much 
like mere business, of being in love and marrying.” 

“That’s because you are so confoundedly sentimental, George. 
My father has taught me differently to yours. I am going in to be 
a man of the world. Let me tell you that you will make a mistake 
if you don’t give sentiment and poetry a wide berth.” 

This was the last conversation I had with Desprey for years. The 
paths of our lives lay in different directions. He had seen his 
career with remarkable clearness. His strong will and indomitable 
perseverance had marked out the course of his journey. He followed 
it with marvellous persistency. “Onward!” was his motto. Nothing 
daunted him, nothing stayed his progress. If an obstacle came in the 
way to dam up the river of his ambition, he waited, and worked, and 
fought ; if the barrier was too great to be leaped, he turned the tide of 
his hopes into another channel, and escaped the obstacle without 
sweeping over it, leaving it behind him, a monument to his energy, 
his courage, and his mental resources. We talked of these bar- 
riers and triumphs the other day when he hunted me up in the 
valley. In one calm hour of this latter-day meeting he said he envied 
me ; but this was only the momentary impulse of a passing thought. 
The mowing grass was waving in a warm June breeze, tossing the 
meadow-sweet on its bosom like foam on the sea ; the dragon-fly was 
gliding in and out of the reeds by the river; the drowsy rooks were 
nodding at each other in the elms, which in their turn were whispering 
like lovers in the sunshine ; the Squire on the hill was sitting in his 
doorway in the shade of a chestnut white and pink with blossoms ; 
and Desprey was overcome with the perfume of Summerdale. The 
trailing garments of Nox had swept over the valley. The scent of 
the somniferous herbs of her son were in the air. Desprey drank in 
the sleepy odours, and dreamed he was happy; but he had not 
matriculated, as the Perpetual Curate had, for the Valley of Poppies. 
He only saw the old man after the battle was over, resigned, con- 
tented with his lot, waiting his turn to be called to the Promised 
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Land. He knew nothing of the burning ploughshares, the rack, and 
the bowstring ; he knew nothing of that part of the battle-field in 
which I fought and bled ; nothing of: the captivity of the defeated 
soldier; nothing of the house of bondage. Desprey enjoyed the 
silence, the wayside rest, the quiet evening outside the world ; but a 
month’s sojourn in the valley would have made him acquainted with 
Phobétor and his serpents. Only during my earliest days in the 
valley saw I once or twice this terrible offspring and minister of 
Somnus. He came no more when the bitterness of my heart was 
sweetened by resignation and prayer and the certain hope and 
expectation of renewed youth and everlasting bliss. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
AT THE DEANERY. 


I Lay awake, I remember, nearly all night, thinking of the dinner at 
the Dean’s. I had never before dined at so famous a table and in such 
august company. Apart from the novelty of the situation in that respect, 
I wondered if Ruth would be present. In the intervals of my waking 
moments I dreamed that I sat beside Ruth at the piano and listened 
to the most delicious music. My only trouble was that the eye of 
Mary Oswald was upon us. By and by I would find myself wander- 
ing in the meadows with Ruth, to be awakened at last by the reality 
of cock-crow and the sunbeams struggling through the weird fruit 
trees of my father’s garden and into my little room in the eastern 
wing of the Old House of Sidbree. 

I shall never forget that morning. I got up very early and 
wandered into my father’s studio to look at Ruth’s work. She came 
to my father twice a week. Her master was in raptures with his pupil’s 
progress. My father used to say that she had caught some of the 
inspiration of Salvator Rosa. There was a wonderful freedom in her 
style. Her trees seemed to stir with the motion of the wind. There 
was a breadth in her sketches that denoted genius of the highest 
order. Her foregrounds were worked in with courageous careless- 
ness. On this summer morning I sat before a study of river, road, 
and meadow which she was finishing from half a dozen nature- 
sketches. It seemed to me that there was a sort of tender melan- 
choly in the tone of it; something that appealed to the fancy and 
touched the heart—a kind of pathos to wonder at in a mere land- 
scape. It wasan autumnscene. The foreground was thick with the 
leafy débris of the trees; the hedge-rows were red and brown with 
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hips and haws and fading leaves; the river was heavy with the 
shadows of October clouds. It seemed to me as if I could hear the 
voice of autumn in the flowing waters. The morning sun came 
streaming into the room. It fell upon Ruth’s picture; it fell upon 
the painted story of Robin of Portingale’s wife; it set the armour 
and models and vases and accoutrements of the soldier in a halo of 
misty splendour. No one could see me, only the sun, and I kissed 
Ruth’s palette before I rambled out into the garden to commune with 
my strangely disturbed thoughts. 

Nearly three years had elapsed since I first spoke to Ruth, and 
nothing in all that time had transpired to give promise of a return 
of my boyish love. I had taken off my college cap to her a 
hundred times, perhaps, and spoken to her half a dozen times in a 
year. Once I had picked up her fan at the annual sports of the 
college, and the old smile came into her face as I gave it to her. 
On another occasion I sat near her at a concert of the Cathedral 
choir. Seeing that she was without a programme, I mustered up suffi- 
cient courage to hand mine to the Dean, who thanked me and gave 
it to Ruth, and her eyes rested upon me, for a moment, full of 
tender recognition. Every Sunday at the Cathedral she filled my 
soul with her image. There never was a young man so completely 
the slave of the idol of his heart. Latterly I had begun to nurse the 
daring thought of declaring my passion. I had done it once or 
twice in rhyme, but my better judgment had always come to my 
rescue and consigned the love-sick verses to oblivion. I was mise- 
rably at a loss to know what I ought to do. I dared not make a 
confession to my father. No opportunity offered for me to say 
to Ruth herself what I felt. Had such a chance presented itself I 
question if I should have been bold enough to have exhibited the 
presumption of my heart to the mistress of its choice. 

Time and the hour came sooner than I had expected. 

“George,” said my father, half an hour before we started for the 
Deanery, “ George, I feel no concern about your behaviour to-day, 
but I may as well tell you that a dignified calmness and becoming 
self-possession are essential elements in the manners of a gentleman. 
I have noticed on one or two occasions when you have been speak- 
ing to the Dean that you have betrayed some confusion of thought and 
manner. You must guard against such a weakness. While the digni- 
taries of the Church, and, indeed, peers of the realm and others of 
high distinction, are entitled to our especial respect, we should never 
forget to respect ourselves, having, George, in our own veins blood 
perhaps equal to their own. Our ancestor, George, was a Lord 
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Chancellor of England, who in his turn was descended from a distin- 
guished Norman family. I trust you will not forget this. No man 
is more ready to give rank all its due than I; no man is more 
jealous of what is due to himself.” 

“T will not forget, father.” 

“The Dean has shown us a delicate attention in asking us to 
dine on this day, the last of your stay in Wulstan for some time to 
come. You have not seen much of society, George—little beyond 
your own home—but the manners and customs of Sidbree House 
will stand you in good stead everywhere.” 

My father always dressed for dinner at home, and made that meal . 
an event of importance. We frequently had guests. If any cele- 
brated person visited Wulstan he was sure to come to the Old House 
of Sidbree. It was chiefly through these visitors that I imbibed a 
knowledge of London. My father sometimes became excited under 
the influence of their stories of the great world ; but whenever for a 
moment the wish to be there again crept into his thoughts, that 
tombstone in the parish churchyard dismissed the intrusive desire, 
and reconciled him to the old house and its dear old studio. 

We walked to the Deanery. My father rung and knocked a little 
more defiantly than seemed to me desirable or necessary. We were 
ushered into the drawing-room by a noiseless footman in a black 
livery. Two strange oak carvings in the hall watched us into the 
room of state. Our names were announced in solemn whispers. Miss 
Mary Oswald and Ruth received us. We were the first arrivals; it 
occurred to me that perhaps no one else was coming. _ I felt very much 
embarrassed. My father, in his courtly fashion, planted himself beside 
Miss Mary Oswald, and soon engaged her in a fine art discussion. 

Ruth had evidently made up her mind to talk, and to me. I 
struggled hard, acting upon the precepts of my father, to maintain a 
becoming calmness. Ruth was wholly unembarrassed. 

“You are going to Oxford, Mr. Himbleton ?” she said. 

“Yes, Miss Ruth,” I replied. 

“To what college ?” 

“ Balliol,” I said. 

“Oh, indeed ; then you will meet my cousin, Mr. Drayton.” 

“T shall have great pleasure, I am sure,” I said, resolving in my 
own mind to be jealous of him, and to hate or love him for her 
sake. 

“Do you know Oxford ?” she asked, turning the leaves of an album. 

“T have been there several times,” I said ; “and think it a delight- 
ful city.” 
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“You will like it better than Wulstan,” she replied, looking up at 
me with an expression of interest. 

“No, indeed I shall not, Miss Ruth; I like Wulstan above all 
cities in the world.” 

Ruth smiled, and bent her head over the album, but only to look 
up again, and say she liked to hear a good word said for Wulstan. 

I began to feel wonderfully at my ease, with the exception of a 
sense of painful elation. My heart beat wildly, and my knees 
trembled. I felt a similar sensation when I preached my first 
sermon. My lips were dry, and my hands burnt feverishly. 

_ “Mr. Erasmus Pensax,” said the footman, ushering in a tall, gaunt, 
grey-eyed, brown-haired gentleman, with large hands and feet, promi- 
nent knees, and wearing a shabby, tight-fitting dress-coat. 

“ How do you do, ladies, how do you do? how do you do, Mister 
Himbleton? how do you do, Master Himbleton ?” said Mr. Pensax, 
more in a tone of complaint than greeting, as much as to say “I am 
the best man in the world, but nobody thinks so, and all the world’s 
against me.” 

The Dean came in from the library at this moment. He greeted 
us all in a friendly and kindly manner, and then sat down near Mr. 
Pensax. 

“ One moment, Mr. Dean, if you please,” said Mr. Pensax, point- 
ing to the library ; “ may we say two words, Miss Oswald—only two ?” 

He did not wait for Miss Oswald to reply, but shuffled into the 
library after the Dean, and trod upon Ruth’s dress as he passed, 
without apologising. 

“Peculiar man, Mr. Pensax,” said Miss Mary Oswald, noticing 
the faintest expression of disapprobation upon my father’s face. “‘ He 
is very much misunderstood — very much indeed. The world in- 
variably reports unfavourably of those whom it does not know.” 

“There is a great deal of truth in what you say, Miss Oswald,” 
said my father. 

“Mrs. Stamford,” whispered the servant at the door, and there- 
upon glided into the room a thin, washed-out lady, well known in 
Wulstan, the widow of a minor canon. The Rev. Canon Molineau 
followed—a gentleman beaming with smiles. “ Honey and milk are 
under thy tongue.” 

“‘ How do you do, Miss Oswald? TI am glad to see you looking so 
well—yes, looking so well.” 

Mr. Molineau had a peculiar echoing manner. He invariably 
repeated his last sentence in a confidential kind of way beneath his 
waistcoat. 
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“Yes, looking so very well; and Miss Ruth—Miss Ruth always 
looks charming—always looks charming! Mr. Himbleton, I am so 
glad to see you. I hoped to have called to see a wonderful picture 
you are painting—you are painting—yes, yes.” 

“‘T am always pleased to see you, Mr. Molineau,” said my father. 

“‘ Ah, my dear Mr. Dean, how do you do?” exclaimed Mr. Molineau, 
as the Dean and Mr. Pensax came from the library ; “how do you 
do, Mister Dean ?” 

Mr. Canon Molineau, seizing the Dean’s hand, beamed over it 
a thousand good wishes and a whole heartful of reverence and 
admiration. 

“T am well, thank you, Mr. Canon Molineau—very well, I think. 
Mr. Pensax has been making a proposition to me which you will be 
glad to become acquainted with.” 

“‘ Indeed ?—yes, Mr. Pensax. I am so glad—so glad !” 

And then Mr. Canon Molineau laid his head on one side, and 
listened so sweetly that Mrs. Stamford sighed in excess of admira- 
tion. 

‘Mr. Pensax asks for the authority of the Dean and Chapter to 
fill another of the windows in the aisle with stained glass.” 

“Indeed ! How very kind of Mr. Pensax—very kind. I wish we 
saw Mr. Pensax oftener at the Cathedral—yes, oftener. Very kind 
indeed !” 

Mr. Molineau conveyed a rebuke and a compliment in the same 
honeyed tone and manner. It was impossible to say, unless you 
knew him well, when he intended to reprove and when to flatter. 
Mr. Pensax knew him. 

“Yes, I quite deserve that, Mr. Canon Molineau ; but, you see, it 
is a long way from my house to the Cathedral, and if I don’t come 
often I show my love for the Church in another way.” 

“You do, you do, Mr. Pensax. I am sure the Church, sir, is 
greatly indebted to you—greatly indebted to you,” said Mr. Molineau, 
rubbing his hands and smiling ineffably. 

At this moment dinner was announced. 

“Mr. Canon Molineau, you shall take me in to dinner,” said Miss 
Oswald.” 

“With a great deal of pleasure—yes, yes, I am sure,” said the 
Canon. 

“Mrs. Stamford,” said the Dean, offering his arm, “shall I have 
the pleasure ?” 

“Mr. Himbleton, will you bring in Ruth?” 

My father made a low bow. 
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“Mr. Pensax and Mr. George, 1 am sorry we have no ladies for 
you,” said the hostess. 

“We shall get on very well,” said Mr. Pensax, in his complaining, 
half-falsetto voice. 

And in we marched to the dining-room overlooking that bit of 
mossy lawn of which I have previously spoken, and which bit of 
mossy lawn overlooked, in its turn, the grand old classic river of the 
west. 

It was a rare dining-room, lighted by four Gothic windows. The 
ceiling was of carved oak, cut into a symmetry of design that was 
remarkably impressive. Nothing so much as that ceiling ever, in my 
mind, bore greater testimony to the truth of Montesquieu’s remark 
that things which we see at one glance ought to have symmetry. 
There should be a symmetry which pleases the soul by the facility 
it gives her of taking in the whole object at once. It is worth an 
architect’s while, even now, to take a long journey to see that 
marvellous old roof in the dining-hall of Wulstan Deanery. The 
walls were panelled in keeping with the ceiling and the fine old 
Gothic windows. Several of the larger panels were filled with rare oil 
paintings by the old masters. The floor was inlaid with two different 
colours of oak, and the centre of the room was covered with a dark 
Turkey carpet. There were Gothic fireplaces at each end of the 
room, with dogs on the hearthstones, and antiquated seats placed in 
the ingle-nooks—not for use, but to look cool and ornamental during 
the summer. 

Although it was broad daylight there was quite a cloud of burning 
candles on the table and upon a vast sideboard of black oak, with 
quaint mirrors set in the back. The effect was singular. From the 
windows you could see the green banks of the river and the deep 
reflections that went down into the mysterious depths of the waters. 
The sunlight was excluded by outer blinds that fell over the windows, 
leaving only a glimpse of field and water to be seen through the 
lower panes. The artificial light fell upon three vases of exquisite 
flowers, giving them a peculiar and unaccustomed hue. They looked 
like the blossoms of some fairy land of perpetual sunshine. When 
we were seated, a servant drew down the outer blinds and closed 
the inner shutters. The change was somewhat theatrical in its effect, 
only that it was more perfect and impressive than anything of the 
kind I have ever seen on the stage. The dinner service (an old 
Chinese pattern, with blue and gold and dusky red in it) shone out, 
the silver sparkled, the flowers were filled with rich shadows, the 
pictures went back into mysterious recesses, and the ceiling retreated 
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as if it were a cloud-land of oak. I sat opposite Ruth Oswald. 
What a vision of loveliness she appeared to me then! I beheld her 
with an augmented delight, feeling for a moment that my presence 
here denoted that my case was not altogether hopeless. 

I was thankful that a jar of roses intervened between us. When 
we wished to see each other, we could. If we desired to screen our 
faces, the jar lent us its shadow. I did not care for the Dean’s 
dinner. I had no appetite. Mr. Pensax, Mr. Molineau, and Mrs. 
Stamford concentrated their attention upon their plates. My father 
seemed to be well occupied. Ruth hardly ate anything. There was 
not much conversation over dinner. What there was chiefly had 
reference to cathedral restorations, stained windows, and the com- 
parative power of the ancient and modern painters. Between this 
discourse my eyes met Ruth’s many times. What is that faint but 
unmistakable glow in a woman’s face which is inspired by the pre- 
sence of the man she loves? It is the merest indication of pleasure, 
the smallest expression of satisfaction—a glimmer of light which 
none can see but he for whom the blushing signal is intended. I am 
sure the gratitude of my soul made itself apparent in my eyes. A 
thrill of indescribable delight brought responsive blushes to my 
cheek. I knew she loved me. Even a sense of my own unworthi- 
ness could not blind me to the discovery which Ruth herself had 
made to me. I saw her heart in her dear, sweet face—saw her soul 
tremble on her lips, and I dared not speak, lest my voice should 
tremble and betray my emotion. 

When the ladies withdrew I glided past Mr. Pensax and held the 
door. She went out last. Ruth, my beloved! She followed her 
sister. She knew that my eyes followed her, and that my heart 
went with her also. We both knew each other’s secret. Love has a 
language of its own—a silent language which is never misunder- 
stood. 

When the dining-room door had closed I returned to the Dean’s 
table, a different being. The discovery of the last half-hour seemed 
to cut me off from all companionship. I had suddenly reached the 
highest state of bliss. I loved, and was loved in return. The know- 
ledge lifted me above all worldly considerations. I seemed all at 
once to be superior to any one in the room. I took part in the 
conversation with a self-confidence that astonished my father. The 
Dean complimented me, and said I should make my way. He gave 
me some excellent advice against expensive habits at college, 
mentioning the case of a young man whom he knew well, one whose 
whole life had been made miserable through the debts he had incurred 
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at college and through college acquaintances. Mr. Pensax tried to turn 
the conversation into another channel. In after years I understood 
why he did not care to hear the Dean hold forth upon such a theme. 

It is strange what a mixture of earth and heaven there is in our 
composition. Now and then in this Valley of Poppies I have certain 
regretful reminiscences connected with the Deanery port. It was the 
finest glass of wine I ever tasted. I was always a moderate drinker, 
and from my earliest days was accustomed to good wine. A true 
palate for port must have its foundation laid in youth. There was a 
soft, oily, delicate quality in the Deanery port which left pleasant 
memories behind it for many a day. Once I drank port wine as a 
luxurious exercise, never more than half a dozen glasses at a time. I 
drink it now for my health’s sake ; and at this moment, so perverse is 
our earthly nature, the remembrance of the Deanery wine comes back 
to me, with the other happy recollections of the old days. I can only 
forgive myself for this profane touch of memory, in connection with my 
love, by reflecting that I never forget anything that is associated with 
Wulstan and the Dean, and more especially with that day when I sat 
down with Ruth at her father’s table. Oh, blissful time! I hear the 
dreamy melodies that trickled from Ruth’s fingers in the drawing 
room on that ever-memorable evening. I sat beside her. I saw her 
dear white hand wander over the keyboard, starting strains of music 
that made a present heaven of that well-remembered room. 

The Dean, Mr. Pensax, Mrs. Stamford, and my father sat down to 
a rubber at whist. Mr. Canon Molineau would look on. Yes, 
indeed, he preferred it. No, he would not play for worlds, when 
there were players so excellently matched. Perhaps he would cut in 
presently ; yes, perhaps he would cut in presently. And ali the time 
I was turning the leaves of a volume of Mendelssohn, and Ruth was 
telling me the story of her heart in the music, looking up into my 
eyes now and then, and making my happiness almost more than I 
could bear. I thought Miss Oswald’s eyes were upon us once or 
twice, and Ruth felt the glance also. But there was neither surprise 
nor unkindness in the expression of Mary Oswald’s face ; and I thought 
there was an unaccustomed gentleness in her manner on this occa- 
sion. She asserted her position, and looked down from her moral 
and social height upon the guests ; but there was a lady’s gracefulness 
and refinement in her haughtiness. 

At eleven o’clock Mrs. Stamford rose to go, and then the party 
broke up, my father and the Dean having scored a victory against 
Mrs. Stamford and Mr. Pensax, the Dean promising that there 
should be a return match on some other evening. His reverence 
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shook me warmly by the hand at parting, wished me God-speed, and 
gave me his gracious permission to use his name if ever it could be 
of service to me. Miss Oswald gave me a grand wish-you-well kind 
of adieu ; and Ruth, my own dear Ruth, returned the secret pressure 
of my hand. I walked home through the college green, beneath the 
old elms, with my arm in my father’s. The moon was shining 
gloriously. ,We passed through the parish churchyard, that being the 
shortest way home. We neither of us said much. My father was 
occupied with his own reflections. When I reached home my 
father embraced me more affectionately, I thought, than usual. I 
hastened to my room without a light, locked the door, fell upon my 
knees, and cried like a child, but with such a throbbing sensation of 
thankfulness and joy that I never felt before nor since. Presently the 
moon shone full in at the windows ; I lighted my candle; and slept 
the sleep of innocence and peace. 


CHAPTER IX. 
‘©,’ REMARKABLE CONVERSATION.” 


THE years seem to have gone with a marvellous rapidity, the years 
which I spent between Oxford and Wulstan. I was continually 
coming and going between one city and the other. The Dean 
showed me many marked favours. I was frequently invited to dine 
at his table, where I invariably met Mr. Erasmus Pensax, Mr. 
Molineau, and Mrs. Stamford. The Dean always appeared to have 
some special business with Mr. Pensax immediately before dinner. 
Miss Oswald always found an opportunity to offer an apologetic 
remark in the interest of Mr. Pensax; and Mr. Canon Molineau 
never failed, in his own peculiar way, morally to tread upon the 
briefless barrister’s corns. My father, as usual, got interested in a 
game at whist, and I succeeded in being thrown into Ruth’s society 
as much as possible. Her cousin Drayton, whom I had made up 
my mind to hate, turned out to be a harmless old boy, who lived a 
quiet, happy life as fellow of his college, amusing his leisure by railing 
at women. 

It was indeed a happy time, those years during which I oscillated 
between my college and Wulstan. Whenever an opportunity offered 
I was in the old city of my youth. The distance was not great from 
one city to the other. Nor is it now. The Valley of Poppies lies 
between the two. I visited both places a few weeks ago. I rode 
the Squire’s cob into Wulstan. There is an old bookseller in the 
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High Street upon whom I occasionally call. His mind is stored with 
memories of Wulstan, and his shop with quaint old books. You go 
into the second-hand library through a pair of folding doors lighted 
with peculiar lumpy turbuncular glass. Once inside, you find the 
old bibliograph in some corner of the room, amidst a heap of 
books. He puts his head out of a literary pyramid, and you may 
talk to him as long as you please. It is not at all necessary that you 
should buy his books. He likes you just as much in the character 
of gossip as in that of buyer. I can sit before his musty shelves and 
dream myself back again to the days of that dinner party at the 
Dean’s ; for books and the old shop in the High Street are the only 
things that have not changed in Wulstan. The Cathedral is restored ; 
the lichens and mosses are gone from every wall ; the grey rounded 
stones of the western doorway are gone; the soft dreamy nooks and 
corners, fringed with grasses, are no more. Every stone is sharp and 
hard, every wal], every shaft and pillar white and new; and the 
air is filled with the noise of chisels and saws and mallets, and all 
the other clamour and din of restoration. The Deanery is changed ; 
the rugged sandstone facade, furrowed with time, and looking like 
the calm face of some old poet sitting in the sun, is new and 
shining, as if a plane had been passed over it. The old-fashioned 
flowers are gone also; trim dwarf geraniums and small ornamental 
plants, such as stud the carefully-ordered modern garden-dotted lawn 
of the Squire, occupy the gillyflower and daisy beds. A yew tree, 
which filled up a dark, mysterious corner, is succeeded by a dwarf 
poplar, and the elms in the college green have been pruned within 
an inch of their existence. 

I turn me from this modern Vandalism with a sigh of relief to my 
church in the valley, and to the remains of my old fountain with its 
rippling thread of pure water lying like a riband on the moss-grown 
pedestal. Come down, friendly Squire, from the hill, and let us 
talk of our youthful days. It fills my soul with sadness, the vanity 
of the world, If we were to read of a race of men who, having 
nothing to show in art or poetry equal to their predecessors, set to 
and railed at the past, and called it barbarous and dark, the satire 
would be pleasant to that sense of satirical humour which we all 
possess, though Le Sage especially credits the French with this 
faculty of the mind. Yet in this nineteenth century we look back 
upon the people of the middle ages with a kind of simpering pity 
for their ignorance and want of capacity, in spite of the glorious 
monuments which they have left us of their poetic taste, their inven- 
tive power, their architectural skill, and their scientific attainments. 
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Look at theit cathedrals, their churches, their bridges, their 
palaces. Why, the very ruins of their works are full of illustrations 
of their intellectual acquirements. Back still further let the mind 
wander to the Acropolis of Athens, the Temple of the Winds, and 
the monument of Lysicrates. We owe everything to the ancient 
Greeks in the way of general principles of classic art ; indeed, we owe 
everything to the past, in which is locked up all that is great, and 
good, and noble, and magnificent. The keys of history and memory 
unlock the magic portals of yesterday, in whose silent towns and 
cities we may wander, until at last we become habitants of the 
sacred groves. I have no place in these latter days, no voice in the 
world’s converse. Outside the valley I go about like the shadow of 
a past age. 

This very day thirty years ago I was a panting, burning, living 
soul, fired with hope and love, happy beyond all imagination, blessed 
above all men. I would not have changed my lot for kingdoms. 
And here is the emblem of my joy, this rose I told you. of. Old 
Quarles would have read a different lesson from it than that which it 
has taught my heart. 

I had nearly finished my short probation at Oxford prior to ordi- 
nation, when, upon one of my visits to Wulstan, the Dean proposed 
to my father that we should make an excursion down the river to 
Tokeston Abbey. The Dean and Chapter of Wulstan possessed.a 
pleasure barge, a vessel not unlike the barges which floated on 
the Thames in the picturesque days before steam. Having large 
territorial possessions on the river, the Dean and Chapter were in the 
habit of making an official survey of them from the river, the naviga- 
tion of which they inspected at the same time. This barge was to 
be our conveyance to Tokeston Abbey. My father introduced the 
subject in some special and suggestive words. 

“George,” he said, “I have had a serious and remarkable conver- 
sation with the Dean.” 

“Ves, father,” I replied. 

“ A very remarkable conversation, George.” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Don’t look into the garden, George ; look at me; I want your 
attention.” 

My father was evidently in a difficulty. He was sitting before a 
new picture, with a burnt-out pipe in his hand. He had been paint- 
ing and talking to me all the while about a hundred different subjects, 
when, suddenly laying down palette and brush, he referred to his 
remarkable conversation with the Dean. 

Vou. VII., N.S. 1871. L 
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“You are destined for a high position, George, though your pro- 
gress at college is not all that could be desired.” 

“No, I shall be a failure at college,” I said despondingly. “I feel 
it. I cannot bring myself up to the level of classical studies.” 

“ Down to the level, George ; perhaps that is a better phrase.” 

This, I am inclined to think, was spitefully said on the part of my 
father, who had not received a classical education, and who was fre- 
quently reminded of his ignorance in this respect by Mr. Canon 
Molineau and other dignitaries of the Church in Wulstan, who attached 
as much importance to college as did Shakespeare’s inimitable clown 
to court :—“ Why, if thou never wast at court, thou never saw’st good 
manners ; if thou never saw’st good manners, then thy manners must 
be wicked ; and wickedness is sin, and sin is damnation. Thou art in 
a parlous state, shepherd.” Not but what my father had a high opinion 
of a classical and mathematical training. I wish I could have profited 
more largely by my academic studies, though, to be sure, the logic of 
the schools, and the highest forms of English interpretations of 
classic poetry, are being daily questioned and disputed. Only a 
month ago my old-fashioned bookseller at Wulstan placed in my 
hands a new book demonstrating the erroneous character of Aristotle’s 
logic, showing that its foundation rests upon a false principle ; that 
it holds out pretensions which it can never realise, and requires a 
vast amount of labour for the mastery of it far beyond its merits. 
This is some consolation to me when I remember how distinguished 
my failure was at college. I was considered good at Latin verse, 
and better at metaphysics than mathematics; but in regard to my 
versification, I found a good deal of that same prejudice which 
affected my translations at the Cathedral School of Wulstan. There 
was a great deal of truth in what Mr. Cube told Caleb Stukeley con- 
cerning the examiners. “ It was much the same at Oxford as at Cam- 
bridge in my day. The fellows who set the papers were jealous of 
their forms and expressions. If you altered a verb or a noun—nay, 
more, if you rejected, in a sentence, a verb that had always stood in 
the shape of an infinitive, only to restore it in the more lively garb of 
a participle—you put them out of humour with yourself and your 
papers.” All this is, no doubt, changed in the present day ; for, what- 
ever one’s prejudices in favour of the past may be, it must be 
acknowledged that education has advanced, and that some changes 
have taken place which are real reforms. 

To return to that conversation with my father. Presently my 
father, turning round upon me, took me by the arm and said, “ Let us 
walk in the garden, George. We can talk with more freedom there.” 
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We walked round the sombre border that encircled the weird 
fruit trees. 

“The Dean has noticed your admiration for my pupil and his 
daughter.” 

The colour rushed into my face. 

“Tf his reverence had flown out at me upon your presumption and 
audacity, I should have been prepared to support him in his opinion, 
but he did not. I had observed the fascination which Miss Ruth 
exercised upon you with fear and sorrow; I had puzzled myself in 
various ways to invent some means of coming between you and your 
madness. The Dean is in every sense a high-minded, humane man.” 

“T am sure he is, father,” I said, much agitated with curiosity. 

“He took me into his library a few days ago,” continued my 
father, “‘and as nearly as I can remember I will repeat the conversation 
which passed. His reverence said, ‘Your son has shown great dili- 
gence at college, Mr. Himbleton, but he gives no promise of great 
distinction ; the worst that is said of him is that his studies are too 
general, that he knows something of everything, and is too much 
devoted to English and English authors. His rooms are more like 
an artist’s studio than the rooms of an undergraduate of Oxford. 
One of his pictures hangs in the Vice-Chancellor’s library.’ ‘You 
surprise me much,’ I said, ‘ Mr. Dean.’” 

“Let me explain, father,” I said. 

“No explanation is required,” my father continued. “Do not 
imagine that I am displeased, George. ‘You surprise me much, Mr. 
Dean,’ I said. ‘Surprised that I should know so much of your son’s 
habits and studies?’ ‘Not on that account only, Mr. Dean.’ ‘You 
see,’ continued his reverence, ‘when a father expects a certain young 
man will purpose to become his son-in-law, it is the father’s duty 
to consider the position and character of that young man.’ My 
astonishment, George, was too great for words.” 

I could hardly believe the evidence of my senses. My father was 
speaking in the quiet tones of a person who is satisfied with himself 
and the story he is relating. 

“Too great for words,” repeated my father. “‘I do not quite 
understand, Mr. Dean,’ I said. ‘No, I give you full credit for the 
avowal; you men who paint and make ballads live in such an idéal 
world of your own that you do not see the poems and pictures made 
to your hands in the streets and bye-ways of life. When first it 
dawned upon me that your son loved Ruth, the discovery was not a 
pleasant one ; it was less pleasant when I saw that Ruth returned 


it.” * My son, sir, has not dared to use the privilege of his position 
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and abuse the kindness and generosity of his patron to’——-the Dean 
stopped me: ‘Your son has not dared or done anything for which 
you or I can blame him. Mr. Himbleton, when I was a curate in 
Berkshire I fell in love with the daughter of a Duke and married her, 
sir—aye, and married her. I shall join her ere long, Mr. Himbleton ; 
some morning or evening I shall be found dead in my chair.’ 
‘Heaven forbid!’ I exclaimed, shocked at the idea of such a 
calamity. ‘ Heaven is good, Mr. Himbleton. I believe I know my 
fate. I am much involved in a monetary sense. This is a secret 
which I entrust to you. I was wild and extravagant at college—I 
never succeeded in paying my debts even with the aid of my wife’s 
fortune. All my life I have been in the hands of others. But enough 
of that. I can give your son a living. He is a good, steady, intellec- 
tual, conscientious young man, and there is no reason why he should 
not make a high position in the Church, even if he is not a great 
classic.’ I hardly know for the moment what I said in return to the 
Dean, George, but it was in a great measure a repetition of my former 
expressions of surprise, coupled with a really sincere confession of my 
sense of obligation at the condescension of the Dean ; although for 
that matter, George, the Dean knows well that our family is second 
to none in the county so far as pedigree goes, only that its modern 
representatives have not been famous for any particularly high social 
position, and certainly not for their wealth. The family hope is in 
you, George; you will restore the ancient glories of the house of 
Himbleton.” 

“T hardly know what to say or think, father,” I replied presently ; 
‘your words astound me beyond all imagination.” 

“ Are you not overjoyed?” said my father, seizing my hand ; “ you 
do not speak.” 

“My dear father,” I said, “you have made me too happy to 
speak. I have no words to express what I feel.” 

“‘ By heaven, George!” exclaimed my father; “for a moment you 
tortured me. How the mind anticipates misfortune! I feared you 
were going to say you had seen some girl at Oxford, and that you 
once loved Ruth, but now” 

“You make me speak now, father. Since I was a boy at the 
college school I have loved Ruth Oswald; loved her with all my 
heart and soul ; loved her without daring to think that it was a crime 
to love her ; loved her, sir, in secret ; loved her without the faintest 
hope of ever being loved in return ; loved her when I felt that I was 
sinning against you and against heaven ; loved her as some low-born 
peasant might love a princess, not daring to whisper her name for 
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fear, yet ready to lay his life down for her; and now all suddenly, 
when you show me the mountains that seemed to stand between 
me and her levelled to the ground, my fears are greater than ever, 
for it all seems too good, too bright, too happy to be true.” 

My father shook my hand again, and we walked round the garden 
in silence. At length my father said :— 

“Man is a strange compound, George. You have nursed this 
secret from me all these years, because you feared I should be 
angry. You judged me truly. If any person had said the Himbletons 
were unworthy of the highest social distinction my pride would have 
resented the affront ; I should, nevertheless, have read you a very 
serious lecture on presumption, and the necessity of class distinctions, 
had you confided in me that secret of your heart.” 

I might have said “You would have denounced me as a rebel, 
a conspirator against order,” but I only smiled. 

“ To-morrow,” said my father, “we are going to Tonkeston Abbey 
in the Dean and Chapter barge. Miss Ruth will take some 
colours and a sketching pad. We shall bring back, I hope, pleasant 
reminiscences of the day; but what is this I hear about your 
own efforts in art, George ?” 

“T did not think it worth while, sir, to tell you that I put up an 
easel in my rooms to occupy my leisure.” 

“You have not given me your confidence, George. Nay, do 
not reply. I have not quite deserved it. You have been studying 
in this direction because Miss Ruth paints, and that is part of the 
general secret. I forgive you, George, but never again let us be 
sundered. There are no more secrets, eh?” 

“ None, father, none,” I said. 

We sat together that night in the dear old studio, my father and I, 
with a new interest in one another; sat together for the first time 
since I was quite a boy, without fearing each other. I felt that there 
was an equality in our relationship, an equality that was the result of 
our equal love and confidence. My father talked to me of his-early 
days, and of my own future. There was nothing to divide us; no 
shadow of a secret to come between us. It was a newly-discovered 
delight to listen to my father’s talk of Ruth. 

“‘A woman with a true soul, George,” he said, filling his pipe ; 
“unconscious of her own powers. She is as ignorant of her own 
beauty as she is of her genius. One day when I told her that a 
sketch of morning which she had made in the meadows on the north 
side of the Cathedral was not unlike a bit of Salvator Rosa, she began 
to talk of the great Italian, evidently with a full knowledge of his 
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life. She spoke of the deserts of the Abruzzi, the solitudes of Otranto, 
and the ruins of Poestum, as if she had traced all the footsteps of the 
friendless artist. Here is a bit of colour for you.” 

My father took from his cupboard a rough study and held it 
proudly in the fading evening light. 

“She ought to devote her life to art,” said my father, as if talking 
to himself; “she would regenerate landscape-painting. ‘There is 
nothing like her work. She has a tone and colour peculiarly her 
own. I teach her nothing. She catches the inspiration of a scene 
in a moment—morning, noon, twilight, the very taste of the atmo- 
sphere is in her pictures. They are poems; they set you dreaming. 
The name of Ruth Oswald should be inscribed on the roll of fame, 
and here is a selfish young fellow insisting upon having it written 
down in the parish register with a thousand nonentities whom nobody 
ever heard of before or will ever hear of again.” 

I was too happy and self-satisfied to feel this sparkle of the 
paternal sarcasm. 

“No, I don’t mean that,” said my father, replacing the picture ; 
“IT don’t mean exactly that, George ; but you must not encourage her 
to lay aside her art, as she surely will do unless you interfere. She is 
one of those conscientious creatures who think of duty before any- 
thing, who, in marrying, would convince herself that her duty was to 
be continually thinking of her husband and her household affairs. I 
knew a lady who made a great name as a poet, and yet she con- 
fessed to me that she would rather have sat at the head of a table 
with half a dozen children round it, the mistress of a happy home, 
fulfilling woman’s only mission. Woman is a mystery, George, an 
unfathomable mystery. It is no good trying to understand her. 
There was your poor mother, for example. So far as mental ability 
went, and goodness of heart, which is better than mental ability, she 
was my superior ; and yet it was the constant idea of her life that my 
marriage with her had been to my detriment. She would have that 
it had pulled me down in life ; that I ought to have had a woman 
who could have understood me and appreciated my genius. My 
genius, poor dear soul! And if it is possible for one human being 
to understand another, she understood me ; heaven rest her !” 

It had never occurred to me until that night what a lonely life 
my father’s had been for many years. I pitied him when I thought 
of my own coming happiness. I said “ My coming happiness” to 
myself, but only for a moment. Doubt and fear succeeded the 
sudden revelation of hope. She had not confessed her love for me ; 
nor had I dared do more than look into her eyes and press her 
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hand. This conversation between my father and the Dean might 
have no real significance. Now that happiness seemed to have 
come within my grasp, a sudden fear of misery took possession of 
me. I could not lose her now for worlds. I pictured her sitting at 
my fireside in my own home—some pretty cottage furnished under 
her own eye, with her dear pictures on the walls. I placed the 
cottage on the banks of a river, with trees waving over the roof. 
I could almost hear the rustling of her dress. And I hear it now, 
looking back into the past, as I then looked into the future. Yes, I 
hear the music of her presence in the room as I sit at my desk, 
haunted with the one dear memory of my life. 
** And Memory, too, with her dreams shall come— 
Dreams of a former happier day— 


When heaven was still the Spirit’s home, 
And her wings had not yet fallen away ; 


** Glimpses of glory ne’er forgot, 
That tell like gleams on a sunset sea, 
What once hath been, what now is not, 
But, oh, what again shall brightly be.” 


CHAPTER X. 
BETWEEN THE LIGHTS. 


TWILIGHT and moonlight. Let us sit in the shadow and see the 
day melt into night. There come to me bright images and pathetic 
memories between the lights. They rise up out of the misty vapours 
and stand before me as did the visions that appeared to holy men in 
the days of the prophets ; only that mine are familiar ghosts. I fear 
them not. They are no spirits to awe and command, but only the 
blossoms of thought and memory, only the friends of former days ; they 
come to me in the twilight, just as the poppy odours of Somnus are 
stealing over the valley. They come when the first faint glint of the 
moon falls upon the retreating day. The trailing garments of the 
twilight hour sweep past me, and the breeze fans my soul into a 
wakefulness of memory. The old times come back, the old faces, 
the old memories, fresh and familiar as they were when I was of 
them, and when she was of the earth, an angel among mortals, an 
angel in black silk and a lace shawl. Let us sit in the twilight and 
be familiar and friendly in our conversation, dismissing Somnus and 
his poppies for the moment, and coming down to the level of Mr. 
Molineau and Mrs. Stamford. 

It seemed to me at the first blush of the meeting that the dinner- 
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party at the Dean’s had been followed by breakfast and this happy 
river journey, though years had intervened. One often counts time 
by events. That first dinner-party, and this pic-nic on the river, were 
two incidents in my association with the Dean’s family which I 
remember most distinctly, and in these two acts in the drama of my 
early life the same persons took part. 

If the conversation had been taken up where I left it at the 
dinner-party, it would have appeared quite natural. 

“Tt is indeed a lovely morning—lovely morning, Mister Dean,” 
said the Rev. Canon Molineau, as the barge slipped from its moor- 
ings, and floated down the river. 

“Yes ; oh, I see now,” remarked Mrs. Stamford, the thin widow 
of a once fat pastor of two fat livings ; “we are drawn along by a 
horse. I wondered how we were going to be propelled—how very 
interesting.” ; 

“ Very—yes, very,” said the Canon ; “I think I like the autumn 
better than any time of the year—any time of the year.” 

“T have no choice for my part,” said Mr. Pensax, to whom the 
Canon looked for an answer ; “ it is all one to me.” 

Mr. Pensax conveyed most distinctly that whatever the season 
was he should be run down and scouted by the world. 

“You are of an accommodating nature, Mr. Pensax,” said the 
Canon, with his blandest smile ; “an accommodating nature,” echoing 
back mysteriously from beneath his formally-cut clerical vest. 

“Yes, yes ; I adapt myself to circumstances ; but the world is very 
ungrateful.” 

“So it is,” said Mrs. Stamford, who had been looking at the Canon 
so sweetly that Mr. Molineau must have felt a pang of remorse that 
he had not taken compassion on the lady long ago, and offered her a 
seat at the head of his table. 

If Wulstan may be believed, the Canon kept an excellent table, 
and gave genial roystering dinners to his bachelor friends. 

“ Do you think so ?—well, really, I do not think the world is so bad 
after all—after all,” said the Canon; ‘‘ what do you say, Miss Oswald?” 

“The world, Mr. Canon Molineau, is what we make it,” replied 
Miss Oswald promptly. 

“I agree with you, Mary,” said the Dean in his rich unctuous 
voice ; “we make our own world.” 

“A chastening hand is sometimes laid upon us, Mr. Dean, when 
we think we have made our world and filled it with happiness,” 
observed my father, who was thinking of the tombstone we had passed 
on our way. 
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“That is when we are forgetful of Him who made us. This 
is one of the besetting sins of the age and its discoveries. In 
our scientific investigations we are prone to forget Him; we try to 
account for everything without Him. And this is the great difficulty 
and danger of our lives.” 

“ A very good sermon in a few words, Mister Dean; very good 
indeed,” said the Canon. 

“And enough for to-day,” the Dean replied cheerfully; “we 
parsons, Mr. Himbleton, have a habit of preaching. If you find me 
drifting in that direction again to-day remind me that there is a time 
for everything.” 

We were sitting beneath an awning in the centre of the eccle- 
siastical barge. Let me describe the picture as it comes up before 
me, subdued by the mist of years which has gathered about it. The 
Dean is the most imposing figure in the group, a tall, white-haired, 
florid-complexioned ecclesiastic, in his clerical hat and gaiters. Ona 
low cushioned chair near his feet is seated Ruth Oswald, in a limp, 
clinging black silk dress with a short waist. She wears round her 
shoulders a white lace shawl, and thin, gauzy gauntlets partly cover 
her round white arms. Her hair hangs down her shoulders in a dark 
cluster of curls. ‘There is a red rose in her hat, which brings out 
the olive hue of her cheeks, while the diamond in her shawl 
(negligently pinned at the throat) does not sparkle more brightly 
than her eyes. Behind her stands Mr. Erasmus Pensax, with his large 
hands and feet and his melancholy face, a contrast to Mr. Canon 
Molineau, his neighbour, all smiles and radiance, with bright eyes, 
and white teeth, and dark hair and whiskers, tinged here and there 
with grey hairs. On the Dean’s left hand is Miss Mary Oswald. 
She sits upright, and with her feet firmly planted on the deck, a 
living example of duty, beauty, and decision. She wears a white 
dress, bound with black riband, a black lace shawl, and a hat 
like her sister’s, trimmed with white riband and tied under the chin. 
A dark blue rug has been thrown over a chair near her. The colour 
harmonises with her fair face and light brown hair. (She was a 
magnificent woman, Mary Oswald. My father, I am sure, was 
thinking so as he sat beside her, plying her with repartee.) Mrs. 
Stamford, in a black spencer and grey curls, reclines in an easy chair, 
alternately smiling her approval of the remarks of Mr. Molineau or 
trembling with fear lest Miss Oswald should say something rude to 
my father, for whom Mrs. Stamford had, she assured me, the highest 
respect and admiration. I see myself wandering in and out of this 
group, a young, slim fellow of three or four and twenty, with grey, 
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sanguine eyes and a somewhat shy, awkward gait. I see myself in 
these past days just as I see the boat, the river, and the landscape, a 
thing apart from the Curate of Summerdale. I am areminiscence. I 
am to myself just now like the book-hero of a story. I seem to look 
back upon some dear friends of my youth, a boy and a girl, two pure, 
hopeful souls, unstained by the world’s greed and traffic, glowing 
with youth, full of nobility of thought. 

I see the barge gliding through the meadows. Now and then the 
lazy horse stops to crop some herbage by the way, and then the rope 
splashes in the stream, making a long silver line in the river. I look 
down into the waters, and I see another barge there, floating along 
with white clouds and moving banks of reeds, and trees, and corn- 
fields, and green pastures, and hop-yards. I see flocks of birds 
flitting hither and thither, enjoying their short vacation. All the 
spring and summer they have been building their nests and rearing 
their young. They feed upon the autumn grain and berries, and 
come and go in holiday throngs. Coveys of partridges start up 
with a whirr as the barge turns the bend of some quiet nook. 
They little think how near are the September guns. Like that 
happy group on board the barge, they dream not how close at 
hand is death and destruction and misery. What a glorious 
panorama is that slide out of memory’s lantern! Hedge-rows, red 
and yellow with hips and haws ; old timbered houses, with swallows 
sitting on the roofs, in rows, discussing their coming journey ; 
long avenues of hops, like dreams of classic vineyards ; fields full of 
lowing cattle ; great yellow patches of waving corn ; terrymen moving 
long flat-bottomed boats across the river; peasants looking from 
underneath their sunburnt brows at the gay barge ; fishermen sitting 
among the tall grass; old churches slumbering among trees. 
These are the pictures that float by the deck of the barge to the 
music of a rippling tap-tap-tap at the bow of the vessel, and a 
responsive wash-wash-wash of back-water on the banks of the river 
where the moor-hen hides among the rushes. 

There was a great deal of learned talk at the Abbey, in which Miss 
Oswald took part. Ruth selected a mossy bank near the western 
window of the ruins for a study of elms and corn. While she made 
her sketch, the other members of the party rambled about the ruins 
in twos and threes. I contrived to stay with Ruth. My father pur- 
posely neglected his pupil, and nobody cared much for my society. 
Miss Oswald argued many knotty points of monkish policy and 
architectural economy with Mr. Molineau and my father. The 
Dean and Mr. Pensax walked arm in arm, now and then talking in a 
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confidential way that induced the others not to interrupt them. 
Mrs. Stamford glided to and fro, asking all kinds of curious questions 
about refectories, chapels, cells, and Henry VIII. And, as I said 
before, I contrived to stay by the side of Ruth. I unpacked her 
colours, washed her brushes, fixed her small easel in the mossy turf, 
sharpened her charcoal, and busied myself in a hundred ways about 
her until she had made an outline of her picture, first in charcoal and 
then in pencil. She soon brightened her palette with pigments, and 
rubbed into the canvas the first primary colours of her work. I sat 
down by her side. Why did I think of the Moabitish damsel that 
came back with Naomi out of the country of Moab? Was it the 
artist’s name and the waving corn, or the strong purpose that was in 
my heart? Ruth! What a soft, musical name, sweet and suggestive 
of sweetness, associated with rural life, with reapers and gleaners 
and pastoral songs. 

“You are very thoughtful to-day, Mr. Himbleton,” said Ruth 
presently. “I wish you would move this branch of ivy which 
obstructs that glimpse of the cottage yonder. This branch by the 
corner of the stone, close to my right hand. Thank you!” 

The spray of ivy was removed in a moment. 

“ And there is a little mouse under the wall, near my foot. I wish 
you could persuade it that it is in no danger: it wants to come out 
and see what we are doing. I think it is frightened at you.” 

Ruth turned her great brown eyes upon me for a moment, and 
smiled the dear smile of years before when I gave her that glass of 
water in my father’s studio. 

“You are not afraid of mice,” I said, for lack of a better reply. 

“No, Iam not afraid of anything,” she said, plunging her brush 
into half a dozen different shades of yellow and brown, and laying in 
the foundation of her corn-field. “I make friends with frogs and 
mice and all kinds of living things when I am sketching. Hush! 
You see that gleam of sunshine creeping gradually across the wheat ! 
Is it not beautiful? There! Now it comes sweeping along, a tidal 
wave of sunshine. See how these elms have broken the sunbeams 
into thousands of glints and splinters.” 

I was almost startled at the animation of Ruth’s face and manner 
as she watched the moving mass of light which swept over the corn 
and turned the smoke of the cottage into a sunny mist that lost itself 
among the surrounding trees. 

Suddenly, as her face had caught the inspiration of the sunshine, 
it reflected back the shadow. 

“Ah,” she said, laying down her palette, as an army of clouds 
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went over the sun. “ Ah, Mr. Himbleton, that is the sort of light 
which it is impossible to get into a painted landscape !” 

“Nay, Miss Ruth,” I said; “that little picture of yours in my 
father’s studio seems to me to repeat all the poetry of light and shade 
that Nature herself possesses.” 

Ruth shook her head and looked at her easel. 

“It has an advantage, too, over Nature—it is always the same: 
the autumn sunset, the river swept by an October wind, the brown 
leaves making a carpet by the river.” 

“You have been quite studying my poor little picture,” said Ruth, 
looking up at me, with an awakened interest. “I wish it deserved so 
much praise.” 

“Studying it!” I said, gazing upon her, as if she were that glorious 
light of the sun which had fired her imagination a few moments 
previously. “I have sat before it for hours. I know every leaf, 
every shadow on the river. It is a poem which I have learnt by heart.” 

Ruth’s eyes fell under my kindling giance. 

“O, Miss Oswald—-Ruth, I have sat before another picture for 
years, silently, secretly worshipping it, daring to love it beyond all 
the world. O, Ruth, forgive me if I offend you. I love you with 
all my heart and soul!” 

Ruth put out her hand in token of her forgiveness. I took it in 
both mine and kissed it, and trembled with a strange and fearful joy. 

“You are not angry?” I said presently. 

“No,” she said softly, and her eyes were filled with tears. 

“ Shall we walk a little?” I said. 

“Yes,” said Ruth, suffering me to lead her away. 

In a moment we were deep in the shadow of elms and oaks and 
luxurious hedge-rows. I took her arm in mine, and bent my head 
over her to whisper hopeful words. 

“If you only knew how long those bold words have been trembling 
on my lips,” I said. “Had I been a prince or a lord, Miss 
Oswald ”—— 

“Call me Ruth,” she said. 

“Ruth, my own dear Ruth,” I said, “if I had been a prince or an 
earl I had not waited so long. It is the privilege of the rich to be 
frank in love.” 

“When they do love,” said Ruth, as if rather in answer to her 
own thoughts than mine. 

“Ruth, do you remember when you first came to my father’s 
studio ?” 

“ Yes,” she said, turning her eyes upon me with the dear old look 
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of that past time, the dear smile of thankfulness and sympathy 
intensified and familiarised ; “yes, I remember.” 

“IT had dared to love you long before then,” I said, emboldened 
by the tone of pleasure in which she said she remembered. 

“TI think we had better return,” she said. ‘We shall be 
missed.” 

“May I hope, Ruth, my dear, dear Ruth, that some day—may I 
hope now that my love is returned—dare I go home to-night and 
feel that the dream of my life and all its dearest hopes: and aspirations 
is realised—that ” 

“ Yes, yes, George,” said Ruth, suddenly stopping me, and turning 
her face aglow with blushes to mine. 

In a moment I had kissed her hot cheek, and all was over. Ruth 
was mine. My victory was complete indeed. I had seen myself 
for weeks and months nearing the highest point of my hopes. Long 
ago, after my first visit to the Deanery, when Ruth returned the 
pressure of my hand, I thought all my hopes were realised. But 
standing on that dizzy summit, like a mountain climber I saw other 
giddy heights rising far above me. To-day, with Ruth’s “Yes” 
ringing through my soul, I felt that at last, indeed, the mountain top 
was achieved. Already, as we wandered back to the ruins of 
Tonkeston, I began to see through the mist another range of hills 
climbing up into the skies. But these I could easily master; these 
should be traversed slowly, and I should have a companion. 

But, oh, the joy of these first moments, when Ruth called me by 
my Christian name, and when she said “Yes, yes,” stopping the 
flood of my wild and half incoherent appeal. The music of her 
voice fell upon my ear like delicious harmony, filling my soul with a 
great but subdued gladness. The captive when he hears the word of 
release ; the mother who, betwixt hope and fear, watches her uncon- 
scious child, and hears the doctor say, “ There is no danger ;” the 
sinner on his death-bed listening to the assurance of the priest that 
he is forgiven ; the soldier, after a long and desperate fight, suddenly 
hearing the trumpet-blare of victory ; the artist_when his first picture 
is hung at the Academy ; the faithful pastor when he feels that he 
has snatched a brother from perdition ; the inventor at the moment 
when Science suddenly lays some great secret at his feet. Take 
the united sensations of all these in the first pulsation of their realised 
hopes, and you have something approaching to the whirlpool of joy, 
in which for a moment my soul seemed to go round and round, 
when Ruth Oswald lifted her face to mine and suffered me to 
kiss it. 
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I wonder now, as I sit here calmly in the afterglow of life, at the 
sensations of which my soul was capable in those early days. This 
rose I told you of ; Ruth wore it that day in her hat. She gave it to 
me in the twilight, when the barge was returning to Wulstan ; she 
gave it to me when the boat was slipping into the shadow of the 
Cathedral towers; she gave it to me in token of her love, as we 
caught a glimpse of the Deanery through the elms ; she gave it to me 
just as the last note of the corncrake came from the meadows, and 
when the harvest moon had begun to make a golden ripple on the 
river; she gave it with her own fair hand, when the twilight steals 
into the heart with its whispers of peace and its odours of love. The 
twilight! And now I am here alone in the shadow, sitting between 
the lights when the day is melting before the first glances of the 
moon. The tinklings of sheep-bells come over the brook, the 
corncrake is heard again, the shadows of trees and towers fall mys- 
teriously on the water; the shadows of my past life also come 
between me and the trembling light ; voices of the past come back 
faintly in mine ear ; the twilight of life gathers round me; but the 
perfume of that withered rose is the emblem of our undying love, 
past, present, and to come. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE PHILOSOPHER OF CHELSEA. 


“‘ He would not flatter Neptune for his trident, 
Or Jove for his power to thunder. His heart’s his mouth.” 
Shakespeare. 


REAT as has been the literary success achieved by 

“mad Carlyle,” his works are destined to receive a 

far wider and more general welcome. I trust that, 

in the swift onward tendencies of this epoch towards 
mere material good, will come an intellectual reaction with which 
the spirituality of Carlyle may have much deep and grateful 
sympathy. And yet, for his very ample success, I doubt the 
need of such reaction. His spirit has come among the most spirit- 
stirred and stirring people on the face of the earth—a people 
renowned for enterprise, not merely of the hand, but likewise of 
the heart and head. I cannot willingly subscribe to the gross doc- 
trine—which even Carlyle himself has sometimes taught—that all 
this age’s progress is merely material. There must be, and there 
is, a corresponding spiritual progress. In all nations of all past times 
there have been but two movements—the spiritual and the material 
—marching sometimes abreast, and sometimes with unequal steps ; 
but never has the material movement been in advance of the 
spiritual ; and to this truth the age in which we live furnishes no 
exception. 

In this country, and at this time, the march of matter is un- 
questionably rapid ; but the march of ideas is equally so. Indeed, 
all those changes which, through fifty years last past, have taken 
place in matter, and which are now therein momently taking place, 
stand forth but as shadows and types of antecedent changes in 
spirit; they are but projections from the mind, and of the 
mind ; they are the visibly and audibly expressed beliefs of the 
time ; they are the various languages—the exponents, unriddlers, 
and embodiers of thought. A chapter in the ovum Organum no 
more truly presupposed the spiritual action of Lord Bacon than a 
steam-engine and safety-lamp presuppose similar action in James 
Watt and Sir Humphrey Davy. How few have been these changes 
for the worse ; how many for the better—standing forth, by conse- 
quence, as representatives of progress. There never was a change 
into the better or the worse, wrought out by human agency in the 
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material world, unpreceded by its creating and corresponding change 
in the spiritual world. For never was a progress in matter without 
an equal progress in mind. Outward movements are ever but the 
shadow of movements within the soul. The material tendencies of 
an age are mightiest proofs of its spiritual tendencies. 

That Thomas Carlyle—the poet, the philosopher, and the en- 
lightened critic—will ever become a universal favourite; that he 
will be read by those “who daily read to daily forget” modern 
novels and newspapers—is what the most sanguine of his admirers 
would hardly venture to predicate. Such a fortune neither can he 
expect, nor would any sincere friend willingly promise for him. 
But I do certainly believe that, in this most serious, and this 
most meditative of modern nations, he is destined to exert a 
very great influence; that, over all our truly intellectual men 
and women, his cheerful and spiritual genius will extend its 
benignant sway; and that, one century hence, his progress through 
early indifference, and even opposition, up to final legitimate 
esteem, will be classed and recorded among many like extraordinary 
facts in intellectual history. Contemporaneous popularity and appre- 
ciation seldom crown a profoundly original man. ‘The past abounds 
with instances illustrating this truth. It is not alone Shakespeare 
and Milton, but all the truly heaven-gifted men of all generations, who 
must, like Kepler, be content to wait a century for an audience, since 
God has waited so many thousand years for observers like them- 
selves. 

It may well be doubted, moreover, whether any greatly original 
philosopher or poet ever becomes popular, in the liberal acceptation 
of that word. Such intellects never operate directly, and with their 
entire energy, upon the popular mind. Sir Walter Scott—in whose 
works is a great deal of poetry and some philosophy—has enjoyed, 
and his memory is still enjoying, a very broad popular reputation. 
But Sir Walter Scott was not a greatly original man. He wrote 
beautiful thoughts and scenes into easy sentences for general readers ; 
but he condensed no profound truths to be remembered, repeated, 
and applied in coming ages. It is a fact worthy of notice that he— 
the most abundant writer to our hearts—has been the most meagre 
writer for our tongues ; and that he who began and ended more 
sentences than any individual of his day, has hardly a single entire 
prose sentence interwoven into the memory of readers. Scott wrote 
for the general mind ; so did Franklin. But how different the pithy, 
condensed, compact, rememberable and remembered thoughts of the 
latter, from the vaguely recollected—-to be soon forgotten— thoughts 
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of the former! Shakespeare has, through the stage, been brought to 
bear largely on the general heart, and Shakespeare’s thoughts, in 
Shakespeare’s words, are on many tongues and are shaping many 
minds. Scott has been loved by the reading people of this genera- 
tion ; but what shall Scott be to the people of coming and changed 
generations, for whom will rise their own peculiar objects of venera- 
tion and of intellectual love? Scott has been popularly great in his 
own times, to be, like every such favourite, popularly small in all 
succeeding ones. So speaking, I do not depreciate Scott. I only 
state the fatality which ever attends mere popular contempo- 
raneous renown. Such renown is of most questionable products, too 
often but the multitudinous offspring of blindest chance, begotten in 
blindest accidents. 

The pole star of enduring fame shines in no popular sky, but one far 
other and far loftier. To say the most of it, popularity is a proof, not 
of worth, nor of endurability, but only of itself—popularity. Neither 
Homer, nor Dante, nor Cervantes, nor Milton, nor even Nature 
herself, is popular, nor ever will be. And with regard to Shakespeare 
—were it not for the much-abused vehicle of the stage, so happily 
adapted to him, and to which he is himself so happily adapted—his 
works would for ever stand upon the same shelf which holds Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Shirley, Ben Jonson, Hooker, and Sir Thomas Browne. 
He would not be popular, nor yet unpopular ; but simply unknown, 
except to the intellectual classes of each generation. He would still 
be, not merely where his name was now and then pronounced, and 
two or three of his works partially read, but where all his spirit and 
all his forms were daily, sincerely, devoutly felt and appreciated. It 
is true fhat such would not be for Shakespeare a nobler destiny than 
that which he is now fulfilling ; but sweep away this accident of the 
stage, and the popular influence of the mighty dramatist would retire 
to where it was before Garrick brought it out. 

I have been led into these rather trite observations by a wish to 
keep before the reader of this essay the broad distinction between 
popular writers and original unpopular writers, of which Mr. Carlyle 
is certainly one. He is not, nor will he ever be, popular. Cousin 
expressed a wish to be understood by the ite of Europe—by fifty 
minds in each generation. Mr. Carlyle is not quite so exclusive. 
He writes for all the intellectual, for all the refined, men and women 
of his time ; but he writes for only them. Individuals having but 
superficial ways of thought, mere newspaper readers, gentlemen 
in search of fancifwl sport, and time-killers, may find it convenient 
to keep aloof from Carlyle. He has nothing for them. Neither 
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can he provide anything very palatable to the chief materialists 
of this age—the mere money-getters and money-hoarders—those 
among us who, of the earth earthy, deem life but given to prepare 
for—/ife/ and time only given to prepare for—sime/ and who, having 
long steadily gazed at the means of mortal existence, catch an unex- 
pected glimpse of its true end, just when tremblingly dropping into 
their graves. For such terrestrials, Carlyle, who is eminently a 
spiritualist, has hardly one sympathising thought; not that he dis- 
dains working men—far otherwise. He is the friendliest counsellor 
to all workers, but chiefly to those in the spiritual sphere. Let the 
following extract picture this one of his numerous aspects :— 


**Two men I honour, and no third. First the toil-worn craftsman, that with 
earth-made implements laboriously conquers the earth and makes her man’s. 
Venerable to me is the hard hand—crooked, coarse—wherein, notwithstanding, 
lies a cunning virtue, indefeasibly royal, as of the sceptre of this planet. 
Venerable, too, is the rugged face, all weather-tanned, besoiled, with its rude 
intelligence ; for it is the face of a man living man-like. Oh! but the more 
venerable for thy rudeness, and even because we must pity as well as love thee ! 
Hardly entreated brother! For us was thy back so bent; for us were thy straight 
limbs and fingers so deformed. Thou wert our conscript, on whom the lot fell, 
and fighting our battles wert so marred. For in thee, too, lay a God-created 
form, but it was not to be unfolded; encrusted must it stand with the thick 
adhesions and defacements of labour; and thy body, like thy soul, was not to 
know freedom. Yet toil on, toil on ; ou art in thy duty, be out of it who may ; 
thou toilest for the altogether-indispensable, for daily bread. 

** A second man I honour, and still more highly; him who is seen toiling for 
the spiritually indispensable ; not for daily bread, but the bread of life. Is not 
he, too, in his duty, endeavouring towards inward harmony ; revealing this by 
act or by word, through all his outward endeavours, be they high or low? Highest 
of all when his outward and his inward endeavours are one ; when we can name 
him artist, not earthly craftsman only, but inspired thinker that, with heaven- 
made implement, conquers heaven for us! If the poor and humble toil that we 
have food, must not the high and glorious toil for him, in return, that he have 
light and guidance, freedom, immortality? These two, in all their degrees, I 
honour ; all else is chaff and dust, which let the wind blow where it listeth.’’ 


It must be confessed that, save to those of strong spiritual ten- 
dencies and some natural thinking habits, Carlyle has so enshrouded 
himself in strangest garments of style as to render attempts at 
acquaintanceship extremely rare. I need not here disclose how often, 
in rage at their affectations, I formerly flung down his volumes. To 
such “ affectations,” so called, I have now, for my own sake, become 
reconciled ; feeling that it is at least tolerant to permit every writer 
to express himself in his own way, rather than to require his adoption 
of that other way popularly prescribed for him. 

The garment which an original mind chooses for its own enfolding 
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is a natural garment, whatever spectators may think or say about it. 
I do not venture much when declaring that never appeared an 
original writer who had not his own way of expression, as well as his 
own way of thought and feeling. The greatest modern poets and 
prose-writers are full of mannerisms, affectations, idiosyncrasies, and 
peculiarities, only now distinguished with some graceful charity, as 
Shakespearian or Miltonic, as the Addisonian or Johnsonian styles. 
Truly it is a pleasant thing to observe some of our critics walking 
about over the domain of literature with their own self-created or 
clique-created standard of a natural style, as if there could be one 
ever-prevailing standard of literary style; as if entire epochs, as well 
as individuals, must not, in this respect, be widely different from 
each other ; as if true genius itself were not the sole fountain-head of 
standards ; as if a narrow and not a catholic spirit were the best 
judge of those great original intellects which, while manifesting them- 
selves, violate certain rules to invariably obey those of a higher order, 
whose sources are in themselves alone. 

Style in literature is but the selecting of words and images for the 
embodiment of thought, and the arranging of them into certain forms. 
It originates in the writer, and is partially modified by his theme. 
Readers are impressed by it according to their own developed or 
undeveloped sensibilities to this or that style. Whoever has such 
sensibilities most widely and completely developed will enjoy the 
largest variety of style, and will be the last to complain of what, on 
this subject, are called “innovations.” He will enjoy the sounding 
sentences of Milton, the quaint felicities of Sir Thomas Browne, the 
lusty vigour of Churchill, the enamelled hardness of Gray and 
Cowper, the susquepedalianisms of Dr. Johnson, and the gnarled, 
unwedgable combinations of Carlyle. Whoever, on the other hand, 
as is most generally the case, has but partially developed such sensi- 
bilities, can enjoy only those styles, and of course their authors, for 
which such partial development has fitted him. All others he will 
probably condemn, or to their merits be quite indifferent. If, for 
instance, he has studied only in the literary school of Burke or 
Johnson, he will find the Saxon simplicity of John Bunyan rather 
flat. Hooker may not be repulsive after Channing, and Sir Philip © 
Sydney will grow an utter abomination in the presence of Miss 
Braddon. ‘That ¢manysidedness which, as the Germans say, charac- 
terises Shakespeare, belongs very largely to every intellectual taste 
completely developed. Whoever has cultivated but one side of his 
taste will have but a narrow stock of truly enjoyable reading. Who- 
ever, on the other hand, develops, if I may so say, every side of his 
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taste, prepares himself for enjoying all the writers of all times. 
Every portal of his heart and soul is flung wide open, through 
which all genius, coming from what point soever of the intellectual 
compass, may find a free and bountiful ingress. These views reveal 
to us sufficient reason for the different estimation in which writers 
are held on account of their style—why Wordsworth’s “ Excursion ” 
is disliked by those who admire the “ Traveller” of Goldsmith ; why 
Paley may be agreeable to one who delights in the “ Liberty of 
Unlicensed Printing” by Milton—not that the style of Goldsmith’s 
poem is superior to the style of Wordsworth’s, or that the prose of 
Paley has anything in common with the prose of Milton. The 
reasons for such preferences and dislikes are not so much in authors 
as in the peculiarly developed tastes of readers. 

Of Carlyle’s style there are two modes in the exhibition. It may 
either be described as it truly zs on printed pages, or, what is totally 
different, we may describe the impression made on our own mind. 
This latter mode of reflecting a fact from broken or unbroken mirrors, 
instead of presenting it im propria persone, has been almost univer- 
sally adopted by the journalists and reviewers of the present day. 
Far from exhibiting the real features of this style, they have only 
worded them, “ good” or “ bad,” “smooth” or “ harsh,” “ natural” 
or “ affected,” “ graceful” or “uncouth.” Most of these guides to 
the book-purchasing public seem to pause at once—amazed and 
terrified—at the s¢y/e of our author. Some come over, and, looking 
at this or that title of his works, forthwith, in all convenient haste, 
walk by on the other side. Others, glancing through a page, or less, 
strive in vain to comprehend it; and so, shaking their heads in 
dubiousness, go on their several ways, caring not to see the interior 
of a palace whose outmost door swings so heavily on its hinges. 
Perhaps, however, the most amusingly curious inquirer is he who, 
having long tugged at the door, perceives it slightly opened, takes a 
hurried peep at the vestibule, and, thereupon hastening away, declares 
to all the world that the apartments are quite empty, or perhaps 
occasionally tenanted by the craziest, the most shapeless and most 
whimsical phantasms, which—so far from giving responses to a ques- 
tioner—vanish into nothingness before his steady eye. What if— 
truly entering—he had found a thousand halls hung round with 
magic glasses, in whose depths were mirrored sdfme of the present 
and much of the past ; where stood philosophy, in certain new and 
startling guises, with many celestial forms, their hands still beckoning 
men to a worship of the beautiful and the true? 

To show how strange are the artifices which Mr. Carlyle employs, 
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that superficial men be not beguiled and caught by his style, or even 
his titles, instances beyond number might here be marshalled. What 
skimmer of light literary froth could possibly sit down to an historical 
work whereof the chapters of one book were thus entitled :—“ Astrea 
Redux,” “ Petition in Hieroglyphs,” ‘“ Questionable,” “‘ Maurepas,” 
‘“‘ Astrea Redux without Cash,” “ Windbags,” ‘ Contrat Social,” 
“Printed Paper”? The words “Sartor Resartus; or, The Philo- 
sophy of Clothes,” might seem but a guide-post to bottomless non- 
sense, in the apprehension of any one who has not reflected that the 
universe is the garment of Deity ; that the Church, the State, the 
literature, arts, laws, religion, and even machinery, are but various 
vestments in which man’s spirit clothes itself. 

Carlyle has been charged with fashioning his own style after the 
German ; but to the critical reader it must be patent that his works 
abound in instances illustrating that his faculty of expression has 
been educated not merely by German, but also by far wider in- 
fluences. He must be familiar with most continental literature, and 
the effect of a universal study of English literature—from the Bible 
downwards—is manifest on almost every page. Those schoolmasters 
who read works of genius, with Murray on their right hand and 
Walker at their left—who pronounce the illustrating of one idea by 
two images, a mixing of metaphors, and hold unpardonable the 
ending of sentences with monosyllabic particles—will be often quar- 
relling with Carlyle. Those gentlemen also who are opposed to an 
author expressing himself in his own way rather than in some other 
favourite author’s way, will probably condemn him to more tolerant 
and catholic readers. Nor will he enjoy much favour with those who 
believe the English language has attained perfection, and that, there- 
fore, no additions or alterations should be made thereunto. How 
might any such individual endure this truly Carlylean mode of 
asking a question :—‘ But how it originated, this fierce electric 
splutter and explosion?” “Whence it cometh?” ‘Whither it 
goeth?” ‘Where this will end?” “What it is, then, that they 
propose to do for saving the country?” This mode of questioning 
is not in conformity with German or any other idioms. They are 
legitimately begotten Carlyleisms. A like parentage may also be 
assigned to sentences after sentences in his volumes, which stand at 
fiercest war with%all grammatical rules, and which one might safely 
challenge the strictest disciple of Lindley Murray to parse. In 
coining new words, as it is called, as well as in newly combining 
old verbal coins, Carlyle surpasses any writer of his time. He never 
trudges round to an idea, in the beaten circumlocutory path, if he 
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can at once dash right across. This practice he may have in a great 
measure acquired through much companionship with his German 
friend Jean Paul Richter. Take these few instances :—“ Joy-storm 
after a wo-storm ”—“ The time“element ”—“ humano-anecdotical con- 
versation ” — “ heaven-gate” — “this fire-whirlwind” — “a venous- 
arterial heart "—“ this world-pilgrimage ”—“ this life-philosophy,” &c., 
&c. These might—by any one unfamiliar with English literature— 
be pronounced most unwarrantable combinations. And yet they are 
framed according to approved rules for compounding words ; they 
have their parallels in the commonest writing, and, indeed, in any 
conversation. Death-song, steam-engine, church-yard, the head-quar- 
ters—with a thousand other instances—might be adduced to illustrate 
in how strict conformity with recognised rules and past practices are 
all Carlyle’s combinations. So far from injuring the English tongue, 
they enrich it. The superior wealth and strength of the German 
language to our English is attributable, in a great measure, to more 
numerous combinations in the former—combinations whose multipli- 
cation, not whose introduction (for they have been already very 
largely introduced), is so violently opposed by sticklers for what is 
called “ pure English ;” as if the expression “ pure English” has not 
as many different meanings as it has different interpreters ; as if all 
European languages had not contributed to the conversational as 
well as the scientific advancement of the English; as if some of the 
noblest achievements in the English tongue would not be neglected 
for ever were we to read those works only which are generally sup- 
posed to be written in pure English. 

Whoever longs for fixedness in the English tongue, longs for an 
impossibility, not to say an absurdity. Languages are no less change- 
able than thought and all human destinies. There is no such thing 
as an absolute perfection of language; there can be thereof only a 
relative perfection—a perfection relative to a people, a literary epoch, 
or to an individual. The English language of the Elizabethan era 
was so far perfect as it completely responded to the intellectual 
exigencies of that era. The spirit of this remark is applicable to the 
language of Queen Anne’s time—or what is sometimes strangely 
called the Augustan age of English literature—and also to the French 
language of the time of Louis XIV. But this so perfected French 
tongue, and those two so perfected forms of the English, are no more 
completely answerable to the needs of the present time than would 
be the original Saxon or the phraseology of Rabelais or Froissart 
the Chronicler. 

When human nature is stationary and unchangeable, then may 
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human language—its largest expressor—be likewise stationary and 
unchangeable. But ceaseless activity and development are the law 
of that nature. New ideas are daily generated, new relations 
are daily established, and new physical facts are daily revealed. 
Those ideas, relations, and facts demand, for their embodiment, 
new words and new combinations of words. The opponents to 
innovations, to new-fangled terms, to corruptions of the so-called 
“undefiled” English, insist upon strangest procedures. Will 
they permit all other vehicles of thought—painting, sculpture, music, 
architecture, and even machinery—to multiply and change into 
adaptation to their changed designs, and refuse a like necessary 
multiplication and change to the vehicle of language? Whatever 
they may permit or refuse, I believe that the future destiny of the 
English language will be as changeable as has been its past, and 
that, three centuries hence, its guise will be as different from the pre- 
sent as its present is from the Miltonic or Shakespearian. Old words, 
like old ideas and institutions, die off, and new ones are daily born 
—treated, at first, like bastards—laughed at, glowered over, branded, 
and stamped upon by most grammarians and lexicographers—to be, 
after a time, voted legitimate, and finally admitted into the respect- 
able family of English vocables. But, to return to our author. 

In that department of style which, by most rhetoricians, is called 
figurative language, Carlyle is extremely significant and rich. His 
pages abound with material and spiritual images, for exhibiting and 
illustrating the spiritual and material worlds ; his freedom in this 
respect is boundless. He applies the language of one sense to the 
ideas of every other—the ideas peculiar to one vocation to the ideas 
of all others. Those who deem a frequent and felicitous employment 
of such figurative vehicles of thought one evidence of a poetical 
temperament will not hesitate in ascribing this temperament to 
Carlyle. The possession of this faculty should rather be considered 
a proof of his quick perception of analogies. The poetical genius 
lies deeper, and does in nowise depend on figures of speech to reveal 
it. Its central soul is a wide and vivid sensibility to all that is best 
and grandest and fairest in the works of God and the destinies of 
man. A revelation of such sensibility, whether through tones, 
marble, colours, or words, may be truly called poetry. There is no 
need of rhyme nor measured verse, nor of figurative speech ; nor is 
there even need of such outward revelation, to constitute a poet, 
except in the popular apprehension. Genuine poets exist previously 
to such revelation, and without it. The unembodied poetry which, 
through many ages of the past, has silently slumbered in human 
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hearts, far more than equals all that has ever been revealed ; and the 
sublimest and the loveliest strains which the world possesses are in 
far other vehicles than mere rhetorical tropes and figures. ‘ 

Carlyle is gifted to an eminent degree with that sensibility of 
which I have just spoken, and he certainly makes unlimited use of 
material symbols for its manifestations. He has thus often presented 
old truths and old scenes under new, impressive, and rememberable 
aspects. He has thus shed broader and brighter illumination of the 
great tendencies of the time, and over much of that darkness which 
surrounds all the destinies of man. Opening at any page of his 
works, something is certain to be found in illustration of these 
remarks :— 


“ Great men are the fire-pillars in this dark pilgrimage of mankind ; they stand 
as heavenly signs ; ever-living witnesses of what has been ; prophetic tokens of 
what may still be ; the revealed embodied possibilities of human nature ; which 
greatness, he who has never seen, or rationally conceived of, and with his whole 
heart passionately loved and reverenced, is himself forever doomed to be little.” 

‘* Generations are as the days of toilsome mankind : death and birth are the 
vesper and matin bells that summon mankind to sleep, and to rise refreshed for 
new advancement.” 

‘‘When I gazed into these stars, have they not looked down on me, as if with 
pity, from their serene spaces—like eyes glistening with heavenly tears over the lot 
of man? Thousands of human generations, all as noisy as our own, have been 
swallowed up of time, and there remains no wreck of them any more ; and 
Arcturus, and Orion, and Sirius, and the Pleiades are still shining in their courses, 
clear and young, as when the shepherd first noticed them in the plain of Shinar. 
Pshaw ! what is this paltry little dog-cage of an earth; what art thou that sittest 
whining there?” 


One of his descriptions of the birth of French democracy may, to 
the reader’s imagination, be curious, if not terrific and appalling :— 


‘* When the age of miracles lay faded into the distance, as an incredible tradition, 
and even the age of conventionalities was now old, and man’s existence had for 
long generations rested on mere formulas, which were grown hollow by course of 
time, and it seemed as if no reality any longer existed, but only phantasms of 
realities, and God’s universe were the work of the tailor and upholsterer mainly, 
and men wore buckram masks, that went about becking and grimacing there: on 
a sudden the earth yawns asunder ; amid Tartarian smoke and glare of fierce 
brightness, rises SANSCULOTISM, many-headed, fire-breathing, and asks, ‘ What 
think ye of ME?’ Well may the buckram masks start together,” &c. 


Speaking of those swift changes which are such characteristic features 
of the French Legislature, he makes use of the following wonderful 
language :— 

‘**For this convention is unfortunately the crankiest of machines ; it shall be 
pointing eastward, with stiff violence, this moment ; and then, do but touch some 
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spring dexterously, the whole machine, clattering and jerking seven hundredfold, 
will whirl with huge crash, and next moment is pointing westward !” 

The philosophic hero of “Sartor Resartus” has unhappily fallen 
in love, some German angel kindling within him no “despicable 
firework.” “ Happy,” says the biographer, “if it indeed proved a 
firework and flamed off rocket-wise in successive beautiful bursts of 
splendour, each growing naturally from the other through the several 
stages of a happy, youthful love, till the whole were safely burnt out, 
and the young soul relieved with little damage! Happy if it did 
not rather prove a conflagration and mad explosion,” &c. 

Selecting at random these passages, we have introduced them to 
illustrate the figurative features in our author’s style. His works are 
crowded with images beyond those of any writer in modern times ; 
images new and impressive, which cleave fast to the reader’s memory, 
and hold chained thereto the truths and facts which otherwise might 
have broken away and been forgotten. It is through them that 
Carlyle is often one of the most suggestive and thought-quickening 
writers in the language. 

Carlyle reveals himself to us in the phases of critic, philosopher, 
historian, and poet. In calling him a poet, it is not intended to say 
that he writes rhymes or even blank verse, but only that he every- 
where manifests deep and broad poetical susceptibilities. In 
almost all his writings we find evidences of this. We find youthful, 
fresh, and enthusiastic feelings ; we hear glad and sorrowful tones ; 
we meet encouragements to sympathy with whatsoever is good and 
true ; we see constant endeavours to elevate the invisible and eternal 
above that which may be seen and which perishes. We behold these 
things glowing in the light of a splendid imagination, and from them 
are derived to us influences like those which it is the especial aim of 
poetry to generate. It is through such symbols that we discover in 
the Philosopher of Chelsea a genuine and powerful poet. 

His claim to the name of historian is based upon a work pub- 
lished some years since, by him entitled “The French Revolution : 
a History.” This work has more frequently been called an epic 
poem than a history. Any one possessing a fair knowledge of the 
facts which constitute the history of France during the Reign of 
Terror will find and appreciate in “ The French Revolution” many 
very startling pictures, many marvellous groupings, and reflections of 
most unexpected and original character. I hold this historical work 
of Carlyle to be equally pictorial with the most animated pages of 
Thierry, Thiers, Macaulay, or Froude. It is, however, less satis- 
factory as a history than the admirable work of Thiers on the same 
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theme ; and yet by reason of its graphicness, its admirable philosophic 
thought, its suggestive, mind-quickening, and heart-stirring passages, 
it is worthy to be classed with the richest reading which, on its 
theme, has as yet been furnished to us through the English press. 

In his essays and critical writings he has made frequent efforts to 
introduce to his countrymen the great minds of Germany. For those 
minds he seems to cherish a deep and affectionate sympathy ; and 
for all truly original master-spirits he has the loving reverence of a 
child and the vigorous sensibility of a man. It matters not with him 
whether that master-spirit be Burns with his hard hand on the 
plough, or Goethe at the courtly circles of Weimar, or Mirabeau in 
the prisons at Vincennes,—if only co-existent inward force be there ; 
if but the native fires of genius there burn. In his criticisms Carlyle 
considers words, and indeed all outward things, as symbols, repre- 
sentatives, and types of spirit. He esteems them as nothing more ; 
and when they fail to subserve such end, he holds them all for 
nought. He holds that all original men are inexhaustible and never 
wholly comprehensible ; a truth, indeed, for the meanest, as well as 
the highest mind. As a philosopher and moralist, Carlyle is chiefly 
conspicuous in his “Sartor Resartus.” Throughout all his writings, 
however, his philosophical tendencies are continually revealing them- 
selves. Thoughts flash up here and there, casting a light, sometimes 
faint and sometimes brilliant, upon man’s nature, his duties, and his 
destinies. His philosophy is of that noble order which strives to 
restore the lost image of God to man, and which has for its maxim 
those noble words, “ The proper study of mankind is man.” To him 
all nature and man are deep enigmas, which he who can in the least 
unriddle may deem himself sufficiently happy. Men talk of reading 
the volume of nature’ ‘Dost thou so much as well know the 
alphabet thereof? With its words, sentences, and grand description 
pages, political and philosophical, spread out through solar systems 
and thousands of years, we shall not try thee. It isa volume written 
in celestial hieroglyphics, in the true sacred writing, of which even 
prophets are happy that they can read here a line and there a line.” 

Man’s earthly course has been pronounced a struggle. Imprisoned 
within innumerable walls of circumstances, he must batter them down 
with heart and hand if he would advance onward to that true success 
which lies far, far beyond, and which is never to be wholly grasped. 
Our best mortal hopes are as air-castles, sometimes settling down 
into earth-castles for an anxious dwelling-place ; often suspended 
before us in the sky; and oftener still, like unsubstantial pageants, 
vanishing, with their columns and spires and illuminated halls, utterly 
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away, leaving “not a wreck behind.” The game of life is one of the 
strangest games, and Fortune plays against us with loaded dice. At 
those full cups of gladness which time is now slowly advancing to 
our lips, Chance, with her thousand hostile, unseen hands, is 
momently striking. Of them how many fall broken to the earth— 
the wine of life so wasted in the sands! Out from the future, dimly 
shadowed, the hours come forth to meet us. They drop their 
poisons or their roses, and then lie down for ever, side by side, in 
the long sepulchre of the past. Who may look back upon those 
buried hours and behold noble wishes and good deeds often bloom- 
ing from them up? It is a holier voice than poetry which tells us 


that— 
“Only the actions of the just 


Smell sweet and blossom in their dust.” 


In conclusion, let me express a heartfelt wish that the Philosopher- 
Poet of Chelsea may be long among us to warn and admonish us as 
heretofore ; and that his mighty pen—now too long dormant—may 
be again employed to elevate the spiritual into its rightful throne 
above the material ; to render cant and shams and all untruth wholly 
detestable; to teach a reliance on self, not on outward circumstances, 
for the means of earthly well-being ; to awaken thought on themes 
most vital to human interest, and to inspire them with solemnity in 
the presence of the mysterious world wherein they live. 


T. L. C. 





THE TICHBORNE DOLE. 


HE rumours which have been floating during the last 
few years respecting a returned Australian emigrant 
claiming the ancient Baronetcy of Tichborne, which have 
resulted in the present trial in the Court of Common 

Pleas, recalls to mind a legend which has been current in the family 
for many generations ; the truth of which the writer of this paper can 
so far vouch for, as it came to him from a member of the family. 

This very ancient house dates the possession of its patrimony, the 
manor of Tichborne, near Winchester, as far back as two centuries 
before the Norman Conquest. It is said to have derived its name 
originally from the river /échen, at the head of which its possessions 
were situated, and thence was denominated De /ichenborne, which, in 
course of time, has been abbreviated into its present appellation of 
Tichborne. 

About the middle of the twelfth century, the then head of the 
family, a gallant knight named Sir Roger de Itchenbourne, married 
Mabel, only daughter and heiress of Sir Ralph de Lamerston, of 
Lamerston, in the Isle of Wight, by which he acquired considerable 
estates in that part of England, in addition to his own possessions 
in Hampshire. After many years of wedded happiness, during 
which the Lady Mabel became celebrated for her kindness and 
care of the poor, death now approaching, worn out with age and 
infirmity, she besought her loving husband, as her last request, that 
he would grant her the means of leaving behind her a charitable 
bequest, in the shape of a do/e, or measure of bread, to be distributed 
annually on the 25th of March, the Feast of the Annunciation of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, to all needy and indigent people who should 
apply for it at the hall-door, without respect of persons or excluding 
any who should make the demand. The said bread was to be the 
produce of a certain piece of ground situated within the present park 
palings, containing an area of fifteen acres, and of known value ; 
but should the applicants be greater in number than the produce, 
the worth of 2d. in money was to be given to each person in its 
stead. 

The Lady Mabel’s husband was induced to consent to his wife’s re- 
quest, only on condition of her being able to crawl or walk round the 
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piece of ground demanded—a condition of apparent impracticability,. 
from the fact of her having been bed-ridden for many years previous ; 
and this was to be done, too, while a certain brand, or billet of wood, 
was burning on the fire in the hall at Tichborne. The venerable 
dame, however, nothing daunted, ordered her attendants to carry 
her to the place she had selected, where, being deposited on the 
ground, she seemed to receive a renovation of strength, and, to the 
surprise of her anxious and admiring lord—who began to wonder 
where this pilgrimage might end—as well as of all who saw her, she 
succeeded in crawling round several rich and goodly acres within 
the required time. ‘The field which was the scene of Lady Mabel’s 
extraordinary feat retains the name of “Crawls” to the present 
day. 

As soon as her task was complete she was re-conveyed to her 
chamber, and, summoning the family to her bedside, in order to 
secure her gift to the poor, for whom it was designed, and to render 
it binding upon her descendants, she proceeded in a most solemn 
manner to deliver a prophecy respecting the future inheritors of 
Tichborne ; predicting its prosperity as long as the annual dole 
existed, and leaving her malediction on any of her descendants 
who should be so mean or covetous as to discontinue or divert it ; 
declaring that when such should happen, the old house would fall, the 
family would become extinct, from the failure of heirs male, and that— 
as a final warning of the approach of their decay—a generation would 
appear of seven sons, followed immediately by one with seven daughters 
and no sons. 

The custom thus founded in the reign of Henry II. continued to 
be observed most regularly for centuries. The 25th of March became 
the annual festive day of the family, and the friends and different 
branches of the house of Tichborne came from far and near to 
witness and assist at the performance of the Lady Mabel’s legacy. In 
the year 1670 Sir Henry Tichborne, the third baronet of that name, 
and the direct lineal heir of Sir Roger and Lady Mabel, employed 
Giles Tilbury, an eminent Flemish painter, to represent the ceremony 
of distributing the Zichborne dole. The picture was valuable, as giving 
a faithful representation of old Tichborne House in the time of 
Charles II., which Camden, a century before, had pronounced to be 
of very great antiquity. This picture passed, by marriage, into the 
hands of Michael Blount, Esq., of Maple Durham, in Oxfordshire, 
who had married Mary Agnes, the eldest daughter of Sir Henry 
Joseph Tichborne, and it was sold by his descendants for the nominal 
value of £400 to the late Sir Edward Doughty, the ninth baronet 
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of the house of Tichborne, who assumed the name of Doughty on 
succeeding to the estates of his relative, Miss Doughty, of Snarford 
Hall, in Lincolnshire. 

The do/e continued to be given every year, without one omission, 
down to the end of the last century, when—under the pretence of 
attending the distribution of the Zichborne dole—vagabonds, gipsies, 
and idlers of every description, assembled from all quarters, pilfering 
through the neighbourhood, and causing many complaints amongst 
the magistrates and surrounding gentry. It was abolished by Sir 
Henry Tichborne in 1799, partly on account of the enormous tax it 
had become on the family, and partly to prevent a recurrence of the 
disorders which the annual distribution produced. 

Then began the fulfilment of Lady Mabel’s prediction. In 1803, 
four years after the cessation of the gift, a portion of the house 
fell, and the remainder was pulled down, the materials were sold, 
and the surrounding moat was filled up. Sir Henry, the seventh 
baronet of the name of Tichborne, who had abolished the dole, 
had seven sons—Henry Joseph, who succeeded him in the title and 
estates, and became the father of seven daughters, but without a son ; 
Benjamin, who died unmarried in 1810; Edward, who became ninth 
baronet, but who left no heir, as his only son died before him ; 
James Francis, the tenth baronet—of whom presently ; John Michael, 
who was unmarried, and slain in the mutiny at Vellore in India in 
1$02; and Roger Robert, the seventh and youngest son, who died 
childless in 1849. 

Sir Henry, the eighth baronet, and eldest of the seven sons, 
married Anne, daughter of Sir Thomas Burke, Bart., of Marble Hill, 
and by her had seven daughters, in the following order :—1. Eliza, 
married to Lord Dormer; 2. Frances, to Lord Arundell of Wardour ; 
3- Julia, to Charles Talbot, Esq., who became the mother of Bertram, 
seventeenth Earl of Shrewsbury; 4. Mary, who died unmarried in 
1827; 5. Catherine, to Colonel Greenwood, of the Grenadier Guards ; 
6. Lucy, to John Towneley, Esq. ; and Emily Blanche, the seventh 
and youngest daughter, to John, son of J. Bennett, Esq., M.P. for 
Wiltshire. Sir Henry died leaving no son. 

In 1826 Sir Henry’s second brother Edward, who eventually 
became the ninth baronet, having inherited the extensive property 
of Miss Elizabeth Doughty, of Snarford Hall, was obliged, by the 
strict terms of her will, to drop the name of Tichborne entirely, 
and assume that of Doughty solely ; thus fulfilling, in some measure, 
that part of Lady Mabel’s prediction which foretold that the name 
would become extinct. Sir Edward Doughty married, in 1827, 
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Catherine, daughter of James, ninth Lord Arundell of Wardour, 
and had an only son, who died before he attained the age of six 
years. Sir Edward’s brother James, who eventually became the 
tenth baronet, married Henrietta, daughter of Henry Seymour, Esq., 
of Knoyle, in Wiltshire, and had two sons—Roger Charles, who was 
supposed to have been lost at sea off the coast of South America, 
in the spring of 1854 (the claimant of the baronetcy from Australia 
calls himself the said Roger); and Alfred Joseph, the eleventh 
baronet, whose son Henry—a posthumous child, born in 1866—is 
now in possession of the title and estates. 

When the only son of Mr. Edward Doughty (subsequently the 
ninth baronet) died May 30th, 1835, the hitherto singular fulfilment 
of Lady Mabel’s prediction struck him so forcibly that he besought 
his elder brother, Sir Henry Joseph, to restore the ancient do/e, which 
he agreed to do; and it was again distributed, with certain restric- 
tions, in flour, and confining it to the poor of the parish of Tichborne 
only, on the 25th of March, 1836, after a suspension of thirty-seven 
years; and in this manner it continues to be distributed to the 
present day. 

The ancient do/e measure, in which the bread was weighed out, is 
still preserved in the family mansion, and has, on one side, the in- 
scription, “ Fundatum Henrico Secundo regnante :” and on the other, 
“Tichborne dole weight, 1 lb. 10 0z. avoir.” The custom in general 
every year was to bake about 1,200 loaves; but on one occasion, 
when the 25th of March fell upon a Sunday, not less than 1,225 
loaves were distributed, with sums of 2d. each to the value of £8. 
Giles Tilbury’s picture, to which I have before alluded—representing 
the distribution of the do/ in 1670, in the courtyard of the old 
mansion, and including upwards of 100 portraits—is still to be seen 
at the hall. An account of Chedecke Tichborne, who perished on 
the scaffold in the sixteenth century, may be found in Disraeli’s 
“Curiosities of Literature.” Whether the resumption of Lady 
Mabel’s gift may prove sufficient to ward off the fatal prediction 
which foretold the failure of the family, ¢éme alone will show. The 
male race has hitherto been supposed to depend upon the life of a 
single child five years of age, unless the issue of the present trial— 
—which seems likely to prove the most important cause célebre of this 
century—should result in giving the title and the estates, which 
amount to between £20,000 and £30,000 per annum, to the 
claimant from Australia. 








ON THE COMIC WRITERS OF 


ENGLAND. 
BY CHARLES COWDEN CLARKE. 





IV.—BUTLER. 


in character from all who had preceded him; and 

who, in his class, takes the loftiest station—I mean 

the author of “ Hudibras,” a poem which the finest 
wits of his own age, and the finest wits of every age and 
country to the present time, have concurred in pronouncing the 
wittiest composition, integrally, that was ever penned. If the story 
or substructure of this remarkable work had been of more fanciful 
character, with variety and surprises in the development, and the 
subject of it more general, and applicable to universal humanity—its 
causes and effects of action—I believe I may state, without fear of 
contradiction, that it would have stood pre-eminent and unrivalled. 
Its subject, however, is temporal, individual, and local, being a 
formidable exposure of the weaknesses (to use no harsher term) of 
those two sectarian classes of religionists, the Presbyterians and 
Independents, who ranged under the general denomination of 
Puritans ; the tendency of whose dogmas, with their own narrow, 
and even morose, interpretation of them, was calculated to under- 
mine and sweep away all that was innocently sportive and cheerful 
in action, as well as to quench all that was beautiful and inspiring in 
elegant literature and fine art. For they were the people who 
would have silenced for ever the Minster organ, pouring forth its 
solemn harmonies to the “ full-voiced” anthem-choir ; who, with a 
sullen stupidity, would have laid waste those gorgeous blossomings 
of architectural fancy, with all— 

“« The storied windows, richly dight, 

Casting their dim, religious light ;” 

the appealing and palpable homage of a zealous and graceful, if, it 
may be, of a mistaken, faith ; and who would have transformed the 
house of God to a whited wall ; who would have burned by the hands 
of the hangman all poetry and imaginative literature the sole aim of 
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which was not directed towards the promulgation, and to swell the 
praises of their own individual tenets and opinions. 

With such hide-bound and gloomy principles, no wonder the class 
were looked upon with contempt, if not aversion, by such minds as 
those of Spenser and Shakespeare—both men of strictly moral, if not 
highly religious, feeling (and their writings proclaim them to be both 
moral and religious, or they were dismal hypocrites) ; and even the 
great high-priest of the temple, the holy, the irreproachable, the 
incorruptible Milton, who had certainly partaken, with the political 
bias of the class, of its stiffnecked intolerance—even Milton became 
disgusted with the swart bigotry of that “ I-am-more-righteous-than- 
thou sect ;” for in his latter years he separated himself wholly from 
them. In that forcible little poem, entitled : ‘On the New Forcers of 
Conscience, under the Long Parliament,” the last line comprises his 
whole feeling of the odious tyranny to which his party had run ; for 
they had learned no more wisdom from having been persecuted than 
to turn persecutors when they obtained the power. In scorn of their 
unjust proceeding, he wittily concludes : “ New Presbyter, is but old 
Priest writ large.” Milton, who had so nobly eulogised the genius of 
Shakespeare, and had written the finest epitaph to his memory, could 
have ill-tolerated the coarse, indiscriminate, and unsparing abuse that 
the fanatics heaped upon a// dramatic writings and representations, 
vilifying them and the actors by the grossest and most scandalous 
epithets. They were declared “the arch limbs of Beelzebub ;” “ the 
instruments of the Devil ;” “ the advocates of all manner of iniquity ;” 
and “the direct enemies of religion, having enlisted under Antichrist.” 
In the plenitude of their power, during the Commonwealth, the 
Puritans closed the theatres altogether ; so that the performers were 
compelled to have recourse to secrecy and chicanery to follow their 
vocation. In short, they interfered with the most innocent national 
amusements, such as the fairs, the masquings, and the morris- 
dancings, denouncing them even more violently than the gross, secret 
vices of the commonalty. 

It can scarcely be wondered at that. such wholesale, and un- 
mitigated, and, it must be confessed, unjust hostility on the part 
of the sect should have encountered an opposition fierce and stub- 
born, with the added weapons of ridicule, satire, and bitter sarcasm. 
Beaumont and Fletcher (who kept no terms at all with them) con- 
stantly employed these engines with so terrible and home-striking an 
efficacy against their revilers that, notwithstanding their pretended 
indifference to worldly abuse, they made formal applications to the 


master of the revels to have certain passages prohibited which too 
VoL. VII., N.S. 1871. N 
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deeply struck home to their galled feelings. The injustice in all this 
religious warfare being that this same party claimed to themselves the 
unrestricted licence of free foot to spurn and stamp into the mire, or 
to hand over to everlasting denunciation, opinions and customs, 
amusements and intellectual relaxations, which did not happen to 
harmonise with their own tastes and prejudices. No wonder, there- 
fore, again, that such fanaticism and intolerance should have 
roused the slumbering genius in that giant-satirist, Butler ; and the 
effect of the “ Hudibras,” appearing at such a time, we can scarcely 
realise ; for although, unfortunately, the leaven of intolerance has not 
yet sunk into a caput mortuum, yet the widely-extended freedom of 
opinion and discussion, with a more healthy organised system of 
moral education, which will equally revolt at licentiousness and 
ribaldry as it will quietly pass over the too-heated zeal of “ devout 
imaginations,” justifies us in the conclusion that the millennium of 
universal toleration, forbearance, and loving-kindness is at our 


doors :— 
‘It’s coming yet, for a’ that, and a’ that ; 
That man to man o’er a’ the world 
Shall brithers be, for a’ that.” 


The idea of the crusade of Sir Hudibras and his squire Ralpho 
was evidently suggested by the immortal history of Don Quixote, 
with that of his Sancho Panza; and if it be objected that the 
fanaticism of knight-errantry was not less isolated and partial in its 
social and moral effects than the monomania of Puritanism (for really 
the masses made a crazy crusade of it), I would refer to the astonishing 
mental resources of Cervantes—the inventive faculty he displayed in 
the variety of characters he produced on the scene; the high and 
solemn romance in some, the shrewd worldly wisdom in others, the 
sweet and good-humoured mirth and gentle pathos in his women, 
their vivacity without vulgarity, freedom of manner and speech with- 
out ribaldry or revolting licentiousness, their perfect naturalness and 
humanity. There is nothing in Butler so touching and redeeming as, 
the simple act of Maritornes paying for a draught of wine, and giving it 
to Sancho, after his rib-roasting at theinn. Neither is there any such 
scene in “ Hudibras” (indeed, the circumstances of situation in the 
poem are meagreness itself) as the interview between Don Quixote and 
Cardenio, or the whole transaction in the Sierra Morena. The very 
accompaniments, the subaltern movements to this romance, would 
form a stock-in-trade for any writer in fiction; and its axioms in 
moral philosophy are the mainsprings of the social system. 

These (I had almost said, more than the scenes and humorous 
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descriptions) have constituted the vital principle of that extraordinary 
work of fiction, as well as masterly satire upon a mischievous system 
of civil jurisprudence, and have, indeed, preserved it fresh and green 
from age to age, when chivalry and knight-errantry have passed away, 
and are to be sought only in the legends and records of faded and 
misty antiquity. No such vivid principle as this embalms the great 
production of Butler’s mind. He who is not well read in the religious 
as well as the political history of the period, from the commencement 
of the civil war down to the Restoration, will feel little interest in the 
work, beyond the quaint and original nature of the versification— 
itself, indeed, a felicitous invention—or the broad, farcical humour of 
the descriptions, the singularly fanciful and vivid character of the 
similes and allusions, and the uncommon force and trenchant nature 
of the wit. These qualities of themselves, one would think, were 
sufficient to immortalise any work ; and by the turbulent popularity’ 
which some satires of a local and individual interest have com- 
manded in our own day we may (notwithstanding the recent remark) 
conceive some idea of the effect which this singular composition 
produced in its own age; when every feature of it, moral, conven- 
tional, individual, and historical, was a familiar topic of denunciation 
and ridicule to the ascendant Cavalier party ; and when the monarch, 
his courtiers and court-wits, were all interested, politically as well as 
licentiously, in giving a last blow to sectarian and republican zeal. 
But the vitality of its subject having considerably withered away, I 
doubt whether even the stringent qualities of its wit will serve as 
mummy to embalm its memory—in short, it lacks humane univer- 
sality, and this alone will carry any work triumphantly upon the 
stream of time to all nations, times, and people. 

To render ample meed of justice to the merits of the “ Hudibras ” 
would well occupy four distinct essays, ranged under four different 
heads—viz., the ecclesiastical history of the period, illustrating the 
polemics of the knight and his squire ; the civil and political history, 
comprising the party squabbles of the Cavaliers and Roundheads ; 
the astrological history, illustrating the character of Sidrophel, as 
drawn from the Lillys and the Dr. Dees of that period; and, lastly 
(which I have chosen for my present purpose, as being the one suited 
to my subject), the peculiar qualities of his poetical genius, as 
combined with the comic. 

One of the most remarkable features of Butler’s poetical character 
is the amazing fertility of his fancy in following up a fact, an obser- 
vation, or an axiom, with a simile; and this, too, brought, as it were, 


at random from a heterogeneous mass of imagery that lay piled up in 
N2 
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his mind, like stock at a pawnbroker’s or marine store-house ; and 
the felicitous aptitude of the objects compared is not so surprising as 
their ludicrous incongruity of character. This, of course, forms the 
great desideratum in burlesque composition. With Butler, however, 
it has not the air of being introduced for effect, and, therefore, at 
calculated intervals; but it is outpouring, copious, and uninter- 
mittent. For instance :— 
‘‘ Great in the bench, great in the saddle, 

That could as well bind o’er as swaddle : 

Mighty he was at both of these, 

And styl’d of war as well as peace. 


(So, some rats of amphibious nature, 
Are either for the land or water.)” 


And here is a remarkable collection of imagery. Only observe 
how he follows out and ratifies his first proposition. It is the 
celebrated account of Sir Hudibras’s intellectual accomplishments :— 


‘‘ But when he pleas’d to show’t, his speech 
In loftiness of sound was rich: 
A Babylonish dialect 
Which learned pedants much affect : 
It was a parti-colour’d dress 
Of patched and piebald languages : 
*Twas English cut on Greek and Latin, 
Like fustian heretofore on satin. 
It had an odd, promiscuous tone, 
As if he talked three parts in one : 
Which made some think, when he did gabble, 
They heard three labourers of Babel ; 
Or Cerberus himself pronounce 
A leash of languages at once.” 

Moreover, he rarely contents himself with a solitary comparison (as 
we have just seen), but he constantly redoubles his stroke—he is 
even ostentatious of his prodigality. Still describing his hero’s 
intellectual attainments, he says :— 

‘* He could raise scruples dark and nice, 
And after, solve them in a trice: 
As if Divinity had catch’d 
The itch on purpose to be scratch’d ; 
Or, like a mountebank, did wound 
And stab herself with doubts profound, 
Only to show with how small pain 
The sores of Faith are cur’d again.” 


One or two more examples of his power in the simile :— 


** Instead of trumpet and of drum, 
That makes the warrior’s stomach come ; 
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Whose noise whets valour sharp, like beer 
By thunder turn’d to vinegar.” 


The burlesque description of morning (although known to every 
one) is too humorous to be omitted :— 
‘* Now all night in Thetis’ lap 
The Sun had taken out his nap, 
And, like a lobster boiled, the morn 
From black to red began to turn,” 


Hudibras threatens Sidrophel and Whackum with the gallows, and 
under this unique figure :— 


“I'll make them serve for perpendic’lars, 
As true, as e’er were used by bricklayers.” 


The mere rhymes of Butler are quite as original, and indeed they 
may be said to display as much*talent in their department, as his wit 
and humour; nay, they constitute one feature of his wit. A finer 
transfusion of the burlesque and mock-heroic character into versifica- 
tion has never been achieved : the proof of which is, that it at once 
claimed and received a distinct niche in prosodaical structure. It 
forms a class of itself, and can be converted to no other purpose than 
the one for which it was invented. It is quite as novel as the style 
of Sterne, and far more convertible to after use; for the eccentric 
manner of Sterne was exhausted with its creation ; and, indeed, it is 
one of those clever freaks of fancy which, like the hybrid vagaries of 
nature, come forth and expire in anomalous singularity. Who could 
endure a close imitation of Sterne, even with his amount of wit to 
sustain it ? 

The licence, amounting to insolence, of Butler’s rhymes forms their 
chief source of the ludicrous—they are metrical legislation travestied. 
In every form he has burlesqued the rules of prosody. The double 
rhyme in his hands becomes eminently comic. Upon this subject of 
the “‘double rhyme” Addison has made the following remarkable 
comment. He says :—“ If Hudibras had been set out with as much 
wit and humour in Heroic verse as he is in doggrel, he would have 
made a much more agreeable figure than he does ; though the generality 
of his readers are so wonderfully pleased with his double rhymes that 
I don’t expect many will be of my opinion in this particular.” 

Why, bless his head!—the whole and sole intention of the poem is 
mock heroic, and the structure of the verse is burdesgue. ‘The author 
of “Cato” appears to have misunderstood Butler’s plan altogether ; 
and, moreover, he assumes that the double rhymes are in themselves 
burlesque. This is not the case ; as a moderate acquaintance with 
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the most serious and graceful compositions of the golden age of our 
poetry can testify. The greatest writers in the Elizabethan era used 
the double rhymes in their gravest and most tender lyrics with an 
exquisitely harmonious effect. It was the employment of the double 
endings for a /udicrous purpose, and out-Heroding them in caricature, 
that constitutes the main burlesque-feature in Butler’s poem ; and 
which the common, heroic stanza must, in comparison, have failed to 
accomplish. Dryden, a true poet, says of the double rhymes that 
“they are necessary companions of burlesque writing.” I repeat, 
not merely as “double rhymes,” but because they offer so many 
salient points for comical combinations. No one with an ear for 
the music of verse would call the Satyr’s speech in Fletcher's 
“ Faithful Shepherdess ” durdesgue writing ; yet it is the same metre 
as the “ Hudibras,” and contains double endings to some of the lines. 


a P . Nuts more brown 
Than the squirrel’s teeth that crack them ; 
Deign, oh fairest fair, to take them.” 


I will instance this feature of Butler’s poetical character by selecting 
some of his most remarkable rhymes that have the double endings. 
The first :-— 

“Nor engine, nor device polemic, 
Disease, nor doctor epidemic, 
Though stor’d with deletery med’cines, 
(Which whosoever took is dead since.)” 


The annoyance inflicted upon Ralpho’s steed by one of the bear- 
baiting mob is yet better. He 


“ Began to kick, and fling, and wince, 
As if he’d been beside his sense : 
Striving to disengage from thistle 
That gall’d@ him sorely under zs ¢az?.”” 


The greater the defiance of all prescribed emphasis, the more 
surely would he adopt that course, and no other. 


‘Till recollecting wonted courage, 
His fear was soon converted #o rage.” 


The above perversion of the right inflexion reminds one of the 
Frenchman’s English inscription upon a monument in his garden :— 


‘¢ This plain stone 
To William Shenstone. 
In his poems natural 
He déscribes scenes rural.” 
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A few more of Butler’s slip-shod rhymes, and I have done. 
‘¢ Are things of superstitious function, 
Fit to be used in Gospel sunshine ?” 
Again :— 
‘¢Quoth Ralpho, Not far hence doth dwell, 
A cunning man, hight Sidrophel, 
That deals in Destiny’s dark counsels, 
And sage opinions of the moon sells.” 
Another :— 
‘** An ancient castle that commands 
Th’ adjacent parts: in all the fabric 
You shall not see one stone, nor a brick.” 


And now we turn up the King of Trumps :— 


‘The upright Cerdon next advanc’d, 
Of all his race the valiant’st.” 


And here comes the ace. It is the account of Sidrophel, the 
astrologer :— 

“‘ He made an instrument to know 
If the Moon shine at full, or no: 
That would, as soon as e’er she shone, straight 
Whether ’twere day or night demonstrate ; 
Tell what her diameter to an inch is ; 
And prove that she’s not made of green cheese.” 


Mons. Lapet, in Fletcher’s comedy of “ Nice Valour,” could confirm 
the following assertion of Hudibras, who avers that some have so 
discriminative and accurate a sense of feeling, 

“That they know 
What wood a cudgel’s of by the blow : 
Some kick’d, until they feel whether, 
A shoe be Spanish or neat’s leather.” 


Upon a close examination of this singular poem, it will be found 
that there is scarcely a figure in rhetoric, and not a mood or variety 
of feature in the motley physiognomy of wit and humour, that has not 
been employed by the author ; and, it may be asserted, each mood 
with more force, vividness, and ingenuity than by any satirist before 
or since his time. 

Nothing can exceed the slashing style in which this great writer 
rips open and exposes to view the hypocritical pretensions of the 
objects of his ridicule, and the proof of it is, that the book has 
furnished texts and mottoes to the opponents of bigotry and fanati- 
cisms of all descriptions—whether ecclesiastical or civil—to the 
present day. ‘The wonder is, when we consider the extraordinary 
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force of his weapon, with its prevailing truth and certainty, that, like 
Cervantes, Butler did not at once abolish the sect and principle to 
which he was opposed ; and this would in all probability have been 
the result had not that party of religionists and politicians been con- 
fronted by a horde of libertines, whose insolent contempt of every 
tie, social, moral, and divine (I mean the Court party of Charles II.), 
brought the steady and enduring virtues of the others into high 
relief. And this favourable contrast into which they were thrown 
preserved them ; for there can be no question that every unbiassed 
and reflecting mind of that period that compared the energy, robust- 
ness, and capacity of Cromwell’s intellect, and the political influence 
he gained for his country throughout Europe, with the luxurious 
ribaldry and hollow venality of the French stipendiary, Charles ; and 
still more, when he thought upon the uncompromising and stubborn 
honesty of Bradshaw, the single-hearted enthusiasm of Vane, the 
speculative wisdom of Harrington, the bravery and integrity of Ludlow 
and Martin, and of those brethren in the cause who expatriated 
themselves and cast the bread of liberty upon foreign waters ; with 
Whitelock, and Marvell, and Milton, Prynne, Burton, and Withers ; 
and all those upright Gospel ministers who were hounded from the 
pale of the Church, and, with the serene majesty of an approving 
conscience, emulated the brightest example of patient sweetness in 
suffering scorn and derision and contempt, and endured hunger and 
dungeons and misery ;—every reflecting mind, I say, that should 
place these men in juxtaposition with the satellites of that corrupt 
Court and their fashionable mimics, their v7-English manners—with 
the Buckinghams and the Cliffords and the Arlingtons—however he 
might revolt at the fanatical vulgarity of the brain-heated many, and 
scorn the hypocrisy of the mere party and time-serving, could never 
for one moment hesitate between the master principle of the two 
classes of men, or which was calculated to create the most abundant 
and most lasting prosperity, social and political, to his native land. 

It were utterly beside my purpose, and as unfitting to the present 
subject, to discuss the theories of the Puritans—I have nothing to 
do with them ; but having said what I did in the commencement of 
my essay upon the intolerance of their public conduct and of their 
bigotry in the social relations of life and demeanour, I may be allowed 
these few words in justification of their honesty of life and integrity 
of purpose. Nevertheless, Butler made thorough work with the 
vices and weaknesses of the fifth-monarchy men, and in no one point 
more, perhaps, than in the skill with which he occasionally parodies 
their one-sided and sophistical mode of reasoning. Examples of this 
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are scattered through all those long-winded harangues between the 
knight and his squire, which should be called “ trade-wind” argu- 
ments, for they seem to blow six months to one point and six months 
in the opposite direction, all through the story. Nay, indeed, the 
“story”—what there is of it—is a sort of clothes-line, upon which these 
great full-blown dissertations are pegged and aired to the admiring 
world. Among the most celebrated of these is the one on “ Honour,” 
with which the knight comforts himself after having been thrashed 
and put into the stocks by the virago, Trulla. His consolations are 
as “balm in Gilead” to his bruised body and wounded soul. He 
says :— 
‘He that is valiant and dares fight, 

Though drubb’d, can lose no honour by’t. 

Honour’s a lease for time to come, 

And cannot be extended from 

The legal tenant; ’tis a chattel 

Not to be forfeited in battle. 

If he that in the field is slain 

Be in the bed of honour lain, 

He that is beaten may be said 

To lie in honour’s truckle-bed. 

For, as we see th’ eclipséd Sun 

By mortals is more gazed upon 

Than when adorn’d with all his light 

He shines in serene sky most bright, 

So valour in a low estate 

Is most admired and wonder’d at.” 


His well-known apology, too, for seeking safety in flight, and even 
turning it from a disgrace into a merit in military tactics, is, perhaps, 
the most humorous example of sophistry upon record. He says to 
his squire :— , 

‘Who flies before the enemy 
Compels him equally to fly ; 
And when the flight becomes a chase, 
He wins the day who wins the race.” 


Also the dialogue between the knight and the widow in the first 
canto of the second part, and the most famous of all his sophistica- 
tions, that to his squire exonerating himself from the promise he 
made to the widow, that, to prove his devotion to her person, he 
would submit his own to a flagellation. The varied apologies for 
the breach of his oath are as amusing as they are ingenious and 
witty. He says, among a host of other arguments :— 


‘“‘ He that zmposes an oath makes it, 
Not he that for convenience takes it.” 
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And again :— ; 
*‘ For broken laws are ne’er the worse, 
Nay, till they’re broken, have no force.” 


And, lastly, to crown his argument in justification of his desire to shift 
the flagellation from his own shoulders to those of another, as his 
substitute for the penance, he introduces an anecdote that is told 
with triumphant humour. He says :— 


‘‘ That sinners may supply the place 
Of suff ring saints is a plain case. 
Justice gives sentence many times 
On one man for another’s crimes. 
Our brethren of New England use 
Choice malefactors to excuse, 
And hang the guiltless in their stead, 
Of whom the churches have less need ; 
As lately happen’d. In a town 
There liv’d a cobbler, and but one, 
That out of doctrine could cut use 
And mend men’s lives as well as shoes. 
This precious brother having slain 
In times of peace an Indian 
(Not out of malice, but mere zeal, 
Because he was an infidel), 
The mighty Tottipottymoy 
Sent to our elders an envoy, 
Complaining sorely of the breach 
Of league held forth by brother Patch 
Against the articles in force 
Between both churches, his and ours, 
For which he pray’d the saints to render 
Into his hands, or hang, th’ offender. 
But they, maturely having weigh’d 
They had no more but him o’ th’ trade— 
(A man that served them in a double 
Capacity, to teach and cobble)— 
Resolved to spare him ; yet to do 
The Indian, Hoghgan Moghgan, too, 
Impartial justice, in his stead did 
Hang an old weaver that was bedrid.” 


Voltaire, in his “Letters concerning the English Nation,” says of | 
Butler’s great work :—‘‘ There is one English poem—the title 
whereof is ‘Hudibras ;’ it is ‘Don Quixote,’ it is our ‘Satire Menipée’ 
blended together. J never met with so much wit in one single book as 
in this.” High testimony as coming from the first satirist of his 
own age; and he concludes :—‘“ At the same time it is the most 
difficult to be translated. Who would believe that a work which 
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paints in such lively and natural colours the several foibles and follies 
of mankind, and where we meet with more sentiments than words, 
should baffle the endeavours of the ablest translator? But the 
reason of it is this: almost every part of it alludes to particular 
incidents.” 

This difficult task, however, has been achieved ; and into French, 
and by an Englishman ; and (that which is the climax to the achieve- 
ment) there have been few translations from one language into 
another more ably rendered, and no one of a composition presenting 
the same amount of obstacle and difficulty. 

Mr. Townley, the celebrated collector and proprietor of the 
marbles bearing his name, which he bequeathed to the British 
Museum, has the honour of having performed this feat ; with what 
felicity throughout I leave to be judged from the following single 
specimen. It is the short extract already quoted of Hudibras’s style 
of speech. Townley has given it the following close and happy 
version :— 

‘‘ Mais quand il parlait de son mieux 
C’était langage harmonieux, 
Du ton que le pédant affecte, 
Ou du Babel le dialecte : 
C’était un habit d’Arlequin, 
D’ Anglais, de Grec, et de Latin, 
Que de coudre il prenait la peine, 
Comme ou coud satin sur futaine ; 
Son ton mixte était moins commun 
Que n’est trio chanté par un ; 
Ce qui pouvait bien faire accroire, 
Quand il parlait 4 l’auditoire 
D’entendre encore le bruit mortel 
De trois ouvriers de Babel ; 
Ou Cerbére aux Ames errantes 
Japper trois langues différentes.” 


Among other qualifications to form a poet, Butler, at times, gives 
evidence that he possessed a discriminating ear, and, at the same 
time, the power to convey in language the corresponding impressions 
of sounds. It is scarcely worth while to enumerate instances, but the 
following single one may serve to illustrate the remark :— 

‘“‘ They now distinguish different noise 
Of horns, and pans, and dogs, and boys, 


And kettle-drums, whose sullen dub, 
Sounds like the hooping of a tub.” 


He also had an eye for natural beauty; and in two instances— 
two only that I recollect throughout the poem—his objects are 
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described with a quiet force and simplicity of language. The first 
represents the moon setting at the dawn of day :— 


‘‘ The queen of night, whose large command 
Rules all the sea, and half the land, 
And over moist and crazy brains 
In high spring-tides at midnight reigns, 
Was now declining to the west, 
To go to bed, and take her rest.” 


The other (introduced by way of simile) is perfect of its kind :— 


*‘ And as an owl, that in a barn 
Sees a mouse creeping in the corn, 
Sits still, and shuts his round blue eyes 
As if he slept, until he spies 
The little beast within his reach, 
Then starts, and seizes on the wretch.” 


Butler’s sedate writing comes with a singularly fine effect in the 
thick of his extravagant burlesque. All know his character of 
loyalty, and all (whose natures are worth a straw) must have felt its 
beauty and truth. He says :— 


“For loyalty is still the same, 
Although it win or lose the game ; 
True as the dial to the sun, 
Although it be not shin’d upon.” 


He himself strictly followed what he here preached. Here is 
another specimen of his grave writing, that is seriously, not to say 
terribly, grand, in the imagery :— 

** As some, whom death would not depart, 
Have done the feat themselves by art ; 


Like Indian widows that have gone to bed, 
In flaming curtains to the dead.” 


Butler has been charged with deficiency of humour in his great poem. 
As compared with the wit, this quality certainly does not abound ; but, 
such as he has indulged in, is of the highest class. The most 
prominent instances are, the personal description of the knight, his 
accomplishments, bodily and mental; also of his squire, in the 
opening of the first canto. After detailing the logical acumen of his 
hero, how admirable is the burlesque of his thousand-times-quoted 
summing up! In short, he says :— 

“He knew what’s what, and that’s as high 
As metaphysic wit can fly.” 
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Is not this, too, a vividly humorous description, in four lines, of a 
quack politician >— 
“So politic, as if one eye 
Upon the other were a spy; 
That to trepan the one to think 
The other blind, both strove to blink.’’ 


Another example of his power of humour is the description of the 
fight between the hero, the bear, and the rabble, in the first part ; 
the triumphal procession in the second canto of the second part, 
which is as good as anything in Smollett ; the scene with Sidrophel 
and Whackum ; and that with the necromancer and the fiends. The 
consultation with the lawyer is, perhaps, the only specimen of a 
dramatic character. The interior view of the lawyer’s office is 
excellent—with papers and money purposely disposed to view, “ Like 
nest-eggs, to make clients lay.” 

The defects in the poem are, its persevering, unrelieved, and 
unwearying exposure of moral deformity. The only relief in it is 
the interchange of satire and broad burlesque ; not a hint of pathos 
or of human sympathy appears throughout. Furthermore, the story 
is meagre, and the dramatis persone are all alike, and all are 
irredeemably vulgar. There is no contrast in the characters of 
Hudibras and Ralpho ; Cerdon, Orsin, and Crowdero are one man 
with three names. All the females are horrible! and, lastly, he has 
made the Puritans cowards—a failing never proved against them. 

Throughout the whole of Butler’s writings we feel that the bent of 
his genius was directed against the vices and absurdities of his 
species ; he cut right and left with a pitiless hand. The courtiers, 
the conventiclers, the Royal Society—all were anatomised to the 
bare bone; and, what is worse, he has not left behind a single 
instance (to my recollection) of his having loved or sympathised 
with any human being, male or female ; and this, I take it, is the _ 
secret of his having been deserted when he himself needed sym- 
pathy ; for kindness begets consolation ; and as there is more health 
than sickness in the world (for sickness forms the exception in the 
life of almost every one)—more pleasure than pain—so I firmly 
believe that the good of human nature preponderates over the evil. 
Unmitigated, undiluted evil is an anomaly ; and, therefore, a subject 
only for the museum of moral curiosity. A man with Butler’s mental 
bias, of course, had his enemies, and, by all account, they kept no 
terms in their resentments: hence he lies under the imputation of 
having lampooned his friend and patron, Sir Samuel Luke. But not 
only, I believe, is there no proof of this, but I believe that no 
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instance can be adduced of his having been other than a man of 
integrity and virtue. Wycherley, the dramatist, by the way, acted 
fairly by him ; for he never ceased drawing the attention of the Duke 
of Buckingham to the merits and public services of Butler, till he 
obtained for him a present of £300; and this, like an honest man, 
he instantly disbursed among his creditors. 

That he was a genius of immense satirical power, his “‘ Hudibras,” 
with all its inequalities, is a triumphant example. 

The two volumes of his ‘“ Remains” should always be published 
with his great poem ; for they contain a fund of wit and shrewdness 
of observation and worldly wisdom. The first volume consists of a 
collection of prose “ Characters,” a branch of composition much 
cultivated in his day, and to which the unfortunate Sir Thomas 
Overbury was one of our earliest and most popular contributors. 
Overbury’s character of the “‘ Milkmaid ” is, perhaps, the most genuine 
portrait of rural nature, in primitive innocence, ever penned ; it is 
equal to anything done by Gainsborough or Morland in the sister 
art of painting. 

As I believe Butler could not have equalled Sir Thomas Overbury 
in this class of literary portraiture, so he excels his predecessor in the 
more stringent and acute nature of his observations on characteristic 
peculiarity. He brings also into his descriptions his rapid versatility 
of fancy, and that redundant faculty for comparative illustration which 
has already been remarked as forming so distinct a feature in his 
style. He goes on with illustration after illustration, and corrobora- 
tion after corroboration, that leave the attention breathless. The 
wonder is that, in the multitude of the images he produces, he should 
so rarely have repeated himself; and of this the examples are, 
perhaps, as one to a thousand. His style also is clear, nervous, and 
unaffected ; not only is he always understood, but he is never mis- 
understood. 

As the “Characters” of Butler (or portraits of individual classes) 
are less known than any of his other writings, I will quote two or 
three short passages from the more striking and popular of them ; 
and, first—for a sedate one—that of the “ Atheist,” which appears 
to mea masterly piece of logical deduction :—“ An Atheist (he says) 
is a bold disputant, that takes upon him to prove the hardest nega- 
tive in the whole world ; and, from the impossibility of his attempt, 
may be justly concluded not to understand it ; for he that does not 
understand so much as the difficulty of his undertaking, can know 
nothing else of it; and he that will venture to comprehend that 
which is not within his reach, does not know so far as his own 
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latitude, much less the extent of that which lies beyond it. He 
denies that to be which he finds by undeniable inference to be in 
all things ; and, decause it is everywhere, would have it nowhere... . 
If a blind man should affirm that there is no such thing as light, and 
an owl no such thing as darkness, it would be hard to say which is 
the verier owl of the two ; and yet both would speak ‘rue, according 
to their own apprehensions and experience ; but /ad/se, because it is 
of things beyond the reach of their own capacities. . . . Nothing 
but ignorance can produce a confidence bold enough to determine 
of a First Cause. The Atheist commits as great an error in making 
Nature (which is nothing but the order and method by which all 
causes and effects are governed) to be the First Cause, as if he should 
suppose the laws by which a prince governs, to be the prince himself.” 

The “ Bumpkin,” or country squire of the last century, is a fac- 
simile: but the mail-coaches and macadamised roads in a degree 
changed his character; and now the railways will speedily make 
him a metropolitan. Among other characteristics, the Bumpkin, he 
says, “is never without some rough-handed flatterer, that rubs him, 
like a horse, with a curry-comb, till he kicks and grunts with the 
pleasure.” 

His picture of the “Sot” is inimitable. It will be observed, through 
the following passage, how finely he has sustained the metaphor :— 
“A sot is like a spring-tide: when he is drunk to his high-water 
mark, he swells and looks big ; runs against the stream, and overflows 
everything that stands in his way. But when the drink that is in him 
is at an ebb, he shrinks within his banks, and falls so low and shallow 
that cattle may pass over him.” 

“The Antiquary ” (he says) “has so strong a natural affection to 
anything that is old, that he may truly say to dust and worms, Ye are 
my father ; and to rottenness, Thou art my mother. He has no provi- 
dence or foresight ; for all his contemplations look backwards upon 
the days of old, and his brains are turned within them, as if hewalked 
backwards.” 

His character of the “Impudent Man” reminds one of Lord 
Bacon, with whose essays he was evidently familiar : as does also his 
character of the “‘ Miser ;” and concerning the miser both Butler and 
Cowley have used the same words: that “ he is a slave condemned to . 
the mines.” He speaks of “ Impudence,” however, like a philosopher 
and a genius ; and of its antipodes, “ Modesty,” he says beautifully, 
in conclusion . “ Modesty is but a noble jealousy of Honour, and 
Impudence the prostitution of it : for he whose face is proof against 
infamy, must be as little sensible of glory.” 
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“The Small Poet” is one of the most ‘carefully and minutely 
worked out of all the characters ; and, when the subject is considered, 
with his authority to speak upon it, to which may be added his 
extraordinary power in sarcasm, its excellence may be conceived. A 
dozen caustic sentences, at least, might be quoted from this single 
description. Here is one, of three or four lines, by way of specimen : 
—‘ When he writes, he commonly steers the sense of his lines by the 
rhyme that is at the end of them, as butchers do calves, by the tail. 
For, when he has made one line, which is easy enough, and has 
found out some sturdy hard word, that will but rhyme, he will 
hammer the sense upon it, like a piece of hot iron upon an anvil, into 
what form he pleases.” And here are two or three lines upon 
the “‘ Libeller :” “‘ He is like the Devil that sows tares in the dark, 
and while a man sleeps, plants weeds among his corn. He robs a 
man of his good name, not for any good it will do him (for he dares 
not own it), but merely as a jackdaw steals money—for his 
pleasure.” 

His “ Modern Critic” will, I fear, always be modern ; for, is not 
this a sample of the craft in our own day ?—“ He never commends 
anything, but in opposition to something else that he would 
undervalue.” “The Translator” (he says) “dyes an author, like an - 
old stuff into a new colour, but can never give it the beauty and 
lustre of the first tincture; as silks that are twice dyed lose their 
glosses, and never receive a fair colour.” 

And, after the same fashion, every one of his hundred and twenty 
characters contain features and points of expression and similitude 
equally faithful and forcible. I would except from this judgment 
the “ Republican” and the “ Quaker :” for here he has given vent to 
the bitter tone of his prejudices. In the “ Republican,” under an 
attack upon Harrington’s “ Oceana,” a form of government almost as 
visionary as the “‘ Utopia” of Sir Thomas More, he has shown that 
he either did not, or would not, understand the philosophy of that 
system of civil policy: and the latter (the “ Quaker”) is a vulgar 
and furious, and consequently unjust, abuse of a class of men who 
patiently endured the scorching heat of persecution for conscience 
sake. The iniquitous treatment that the Quakers received during 
the reign of Charles II., and their tranquil perseverance, at once 
‘ account for the bitter calumnies heaped upon them by the Cavalier 
party ; for no hatred surpasses that of the man who in his heart 
respects the qualities of him whom he has injured unjustly. 

The second volume of Butler’s “‘ Remains” comprises his fugitive 
satires, with some minor pieces ; all of which being, more or less, of 
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local and temporal interest, their pungency has proportionately 
evaporated. By far the best of them—and which will remain in full 
force and be quoted as long as the French assume (and their 
authority is sanctioned) to be dictators to the world in manners, 
morals, and millinery—is the admirable satire upon the extravagant 
and ridiculous mimicry of that people that prevailed in Charles’s 
time, partly owing to the disreputable intercourse between the two 
Courts, and partly, as it is probable, to a desire in the young English 
Cavaliers to be opposed in everything, externally and internally, to 
the formality and precision of the former triumphant party. With all 
his hatred, however, of the Puritans, Butler was much too fine a 
fellow to endure with any patience the adulteration of that manly 
indigenous character which had for ages distinguished his country- 
men all over Europe: least of all could he tolerate (as Milton had 
written, perhaps at the same moment) that “the monsieurs of Paris 
should take our hopeful youth into their slight and prodigal custodies, 
and send them over, back again, transformed into mimics, apes, and 
kick-shoes.” In the full tide, therefore, of his honest indignation, 
Butler thus bursts forth against the smatterers of French scraps, and 
apes of outlandish fashions :— 


‘* Who would not rather get him gone 
Beyond th’ intolerablest zone, 
Or steer his passage through those seas 
That burn in flames, or those that freeze, 
Than see one nation go to school, 
And learn of another like a fool ? 
To study all its tricks and fashions 
With epidemic affectations ; 
And dare to wear no mode or dress 
But what they in their wisdom please ; 
As monkeys are (by being taught 
To put on gloves and stockings) caught : 
Submit to all that they devise, 
As if it wore their liveries ; 
Make ready, and dress th’ imagination, 
Not with the clothes, but with the fashion : 
Be natives wheresoe’er they come, 
And only foreigners at home. 
Admire whate’er they find abroad, 
And nothing here, though e’er so good ; 
Apply to all things which they see 
With their fancies best agree ; 
No matter how ridiculous— 
*Tis all one if it be in use: 
For nothing can be bad or good, 
But as ’tis 7 or out of mode ; 
Vot. VIIL., N.S. 1871. 
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And as the nations are that use it, 

All ought to practise or refuse it ; 
T’observe their postures, move and stand 
As they give out the word o’ command : 
To learn the dullest of their whims, 
And how to wear their very limbs : 

To turn and manage every part, 

Like puppets by their rules of art : 

To shrug discreetly, act, and tread, 
And politicly shake the head : 

Until the ignorant (that guess 

At all things by appearances), 

To see how art and nature strive, 
Believe them really alive, 

And that they’re very men, —not things 
That move by puppet-work and springs. 
Decry all things ; for, to be wise, 

Is not to know, but to despise ; 

And deep judicious confidence 

Has still the odds of wit and sense ; 
And can pretend a title to 

Far greater things than they can do. 
And, while they idly think t’ enrich, 
Adulterate their native speech ; 

For though to smatter ends of Greek, 
Or Latin, be the rhetorick 

Of pedants counted, and vainglorious, 
To smatter French is meritorious ; 

And to forget their mother-tongue, 

Or purposely to speak it wrong, 

A hopeful sign of parts and wit.” 


With equal severity and sound native taste did he combat the critical 
affectation of judging our national drama by the classic rules of the 
ancients—that preposterous bar to all originality and invention. 
Who was it, one would ask, that instituted the laws for dramatic 
construction to the Greeks? Doubtless, the laws emanated from the 
drama, and not the drama from a provisionary code. The same 
may be said with regard to epic composition. Upon what legitimate 
framework did Homer construct the “Iliad” and “ Odyssey”? The 
Aristotelian rules were the result of a foregone conclusion, and not 
the cause of that conclusion. With reference to those stern formule 
in art, Southey truly and independently concludes his motto to the 
“ Curse of Kehama”:— 


**T was born as free as these, 
And I shall sing as I shall please.” 


Those swaddling-clothes of the imagination, the rules of the critics, 
have wrought more mischief in art (and this is saying much) than 
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the odious time-serving and prostration of mind that their tyranny has 
effected in the literary commonwealth ; the miserable shiftings, the 
contriving, the flattering, the fawning, the chicanery, and the dinner- 
giving to purchase the timely breath of to-day’s incense is as pitiable 
a sight for itself (knowing how real talent thus compromises the 
dignity of its creation) as the system must eventually prove to the 
best interests of the fraternity. 

One of the most able pieces of satirical writing among the 
“ Remains of Butler” is a fragment upon the imperfection and abuse 
of learning. ‘There is one stinging passage upon that class of dilet- 
tanti who learn only the ¢i#/e of books, and who 

‘* Furnish their understandings by the yard, 

As a French library by the whole is, 

So much an ell for quartos and for folios ; 

To which they are but indexes themselves, 

And understand no farther than the shelves.” 
With as little ceremony, too (for he had no reverence for mere 
names), has he given one or two tremendous back-strokes of his 
blade to some of the bearded autocrats of Greek philosophy. 

The last pages of the volume, which are occupied with miscel- 
laneous thoughts, are almost as valuable as the whole book. The 
originality and condensation in some of these reflections keep the 
mind in a constant state of excitement. They are pure drops of 
shrewd wisdom. They tell like rifle-shots. Here is one on the 
smatterer in knowledge :— 


‘« All smatterers are more brisk and pert 
Than those that understand an art ; 
As little sparkles shine more bright 
Than glowing coals that give them light.” 


Another on flattery :— 
“«« An ass will with his long ears fray 
The flies that tickle him away ; 
But man delights to have his ears 
Blown maggots in by flatterers.”’ 
In the next (on the “ Convert”) the humour rivals the axiom :— 
‘«« A convert’s but a fly that turns about 
After his head’s pulled off to find it out.” 

I quote the following as being the only piece of sentiment of its 
kind that I remember throughout the compositions of Butler, and 
the spirit of it is beautiful :— 

«‘ All love at first, like generous wine, 
Ferments and frets until ’tis fine ; 
But when ’tis settled on the lee, 
And from th’ impurer matter free, 
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Becomes the richer still, the older ; 

And proves the pleasanter, the colder.” 
He might have added that in that state, too, it is the more accurately 
tested. 

His inimitably humorous description of Holland is so well known 
that perhaps I ought not to quote it ; and I would not, were it longer 
than it is. The quarrel between the two countries at that time 
incited the English wits to vent their jokes upon their opponents and 
their ill-favoured and ill-savoured morass that they had rescued from 
the ocean. Dryden’s lampoon has but little to recommend it, and it 
is coarse and splenetic. Every line of Marvell’s is a witticism. 
This is Butler’s description :— 

“ A country that draws fifty foot of water, 
In which men live as in the hold of nature; 
And when the sea does in upon them break, 
And drown a provinee, does but spring 2 leak. 
That always ply the pump, and never think 
They can be safe, but at the rate they stink. 
That live as if they had been run aground, 
And when they die, are cast away and drowned : 
That dwell in ships, like swarms of rats, and prey 
Upon the goods all nations’ fleets convey ; 
And, when their merchants are blown up, and cracked, 
Whole towns are cast away in storms and wrecked. 
That feed, like cannibals, on other fishes, 
And serve their cousin-germans up in dishes. 
A land that rides at anchor, and is moor’d; 
In which men do not live, but go aboard.” 

There are evidences throughout the writings of Butler that he 
possessed a proud and indignant spirit ; for although he must have 
been cruelly disappointed at the neglect he received from the party 
he so essentially served, yet not a murmur, I believe, escaped him. 
We have no querulous jeremiads about the “ ingratitude of princes.” 
He did what he felt to be honest, and went to his grave fully con- 
vinced of what he had asserted—that they who see the most of 
human nature have the worst opinion of it. Every one knows his 
epitaph written by John Wesley’s father :— 

‘When Butler, needy wretch, was yet alive, 
No generous patron would a dinner give : 
See him, when starv’d to death, and turn’d to dust, 
Presented with a monumental bust. 
The poet’s fate is here in emblem shown; 
He ask’d for bread, and he receiv’d a stone.” 

The witty writer has made one mistake in this epitaph. He did 

“ not ask for bread”—he wanted bread, and he “ received a stone.” 





THE INNER LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 
BY “ONE WHO KNOWS HIM.” 


that the great men of the past have been great also in 
> adversity, and especiallysin adversity, and he quotes the 
S=Z® saying of Pope Adrian, that “ More than once the most 
capable has failed owing to the invincible force of circumstances, 
while a less capable has been carried by it to success.” True, 
indeed ; yet the world does not pay homage to the crown of thorns, 
or to the garland when the laurel is mingled with cypress ; and if 
Count von Moltke had been defeated in 1870, his triumph in 1866 
would have been called a lucky accident, and Europe would not have 
believed in his military capacity. The contemporary criticisms on 
the varied career of Napoleon III. are an apt illustration of how. 
failure is deemed a certain proof of lack of ability, and how success 
is accepted as sure evidence of genius. 

When Louis Napoleon landed in France to invoke the spirit of 
Bonapartism the attempt was greeted with a shout of derision. Some 
said he was mad, and others that he was the foolish dupe of his 
relatives, who hoped by a theatrical display, a parody of the return 
from Elba, to revive the fast-fading influence of their house. The 
prisoner of Ham is represented as the harmless scribbler of books 
not worth reviewing. Prince Louis Napoleon in London is 
portrayed as a person caring for nothing but a life of pleasure. The 
nephew of the great Emperor is the favoured follower of the brilliant 
D’Orsay and the fascinating Lady Blessington. The Prince 
President is a mere tool of the Republican party, to be cast aside at 
the opportune moment. Even after the coup d’état it was doubted 
if Napoleon could maintain his position. Probably Lord Palmerston 
and Mr. Disraeli were the only statesmen who had faith in the 
stability of the Second Empire ; but they knew the singular gifts of 
the new Emperor. Then came a sudden change of opinion. From 
the date of the Crimean War Napoleon III. was regarded as the 
greatest statesman and ruler of the age. Upon his will depended 
the peace of Europe. Every utterance of his was studied as though 
it were the oracle of an omniscient and irresistible power. Yet 
another change. After the catastrophe of Sedan, the glory of the 
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Crimea, of Magenta, and of Solferino, and the signal success of a 
reign of eighteen years, are forgotten, and the captive of Wilhelmshée, 
the heretofore wise Prince, the modern Cesar, the late arbiter of 
Europe, becomes the weakest of mortals. Napoleon III. has been 
judged, not by his deeds, but by his fortunes. In the day of success 
hailed as a demi-god. In the hour of failure jeered at for his 
incapacity. But shall we find fault with this? Unless from personal 
acquaintance, how can men judge of ability save by the rough test of 
success or failure ? 

That a fierce light beats about the throne is only a pretty conceit 
of the poet. Clouds of prejudice enshroud the Sovereign, and were 
it not so, the inner life of the King could not be known to the people. 
Those who are honoured with the friendship of a monarch have their 
lips sealed by loyal respect and duty. In after yeats, when the 
Sovereign has become historical, his character, motives, and policy 
are revealed by the publication of the records of those who knew 
him. Now Napoleon III., though yet living, is an _ historical 
personage. Whether his career is over we know not, but the great 
drama of his life closed at Sedan. Since then two revolutions have 
been accomplished in France. It will not, therefore, be unseemly to 
set forth the character—that is, the disposition and guiding motives—of 
the Emperor now in exile ; and it is expedient to do so, because only 
those who know the man can understand the policy of the Second 
Empire, and the momentous events which have so changed the face 
of Europe. For Napoleon III. has not been the servant, but the 
master, the director of events. The rage of faction can destroy 
the Napoleonic buildings at Paris, but the greatest works and the 
influence of the Second Empire are abiding. 

Never had a Sovereign more devoted adherents than Napoleon III. 
His Ministers served him with an unflagging zeal, which expressed 
the warmth of their personal attachment. M. Ollivier, upon being 
reproached with sacrificing his principles to please the Emperor, 
indignantly denied the charge, but confessed a cordial admiration for 
his Imperial master, and said “No man who knows the Emperor can 
be his personal foe.” Nor must it be supposed that this devotion was 
bought with gifts. True, whatever the Emperor possessed was at 
the disposal of his friends. His habits were simple. He cared not 
for pomp and luxury, and did not value money. It was reported 
that he had amassed an immense private fortune, but the state- 
ment was utterly unfounded. He did not borrow money of the 
Prussian staff at Sedan, but. his friends were not surprised to 
hear that he was without means. On one occasion he was urged 
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to do like other Sovereigns and accumulate a private fortune. 
He said that France would always, and without solicitation, 
supply his wants. ‘That is, sire, a soldier's pay and cigars at 
discretion.” The Emperor replied, “Well, we must stipulate 
for the cigars. uma est gloria mundi; and you know we love 
glory.” The profusion of Napoleon was the reverse of that which 
Sallust ascribes to Cataline. He was careful about the fortunes 
of others, and completely indifferent to his own. This lavish 
generosity was a fault, but a fault that can be readily condoned. It 
must not, however, be supposed that the generosity of the Emperor 
was altogether indiscriminate. In matters of business he was 
exceedingly careful. An American gentleman wanted the French 
Government to buy some ocean steamers, and he obtained an 
interview with the Emperor. He told His Majesty that they were the 
fastest vessels in existence. ‘ Yes,” was the reply; “but the 
Americans would not sell me their fastest steamers unless they had 
faster vessels on the stocks.” After the affair with the Morning 
Chronicle he was bored by proprietors of valueless journals to grant 
them subsidies, but he would not do so. To one applicant he said, 
“This, sir, is the difficulty: it is no use to subsidise a journal that 
has no influence, and I know that an English journal which receives 
a subsidy loses its influence.” The wonderful personal power 
of Napoleon was due to his manner, his kindness, and his sincerity. 
During the negotiation of the Anglo-French Commercial Treaty, one 
of the Ministers asked Mr. Cobden how he was getting on with the 
Emperor. Mr. Cobden replied that he had never been associated 
with a man who knew so much, or one who was so anxious to learn. 
An American diplomatist who had resided at various European 
Courts said : ‘‘ The manner of the Emperor is perfect. You cannot 
forget that you are in the presence of the Chief Magistrate of a great 
State ; yet there is neither formality nor familiarity.” Though a hard 
worker himself, he was always anxious that his Ministers should not 
be overworked. It is a mistake to suppose that his Ministers were 
mere clerks. On the contrary, the Emperor did not interfere in the 
administration of the departments, though of course he controlled 
the policy of his Government. It has been said that he often kept 
his Ministers in the dark as to his intentions, and that his decrees 
were as much a surprise to them as to the public; but instead of 
that, he treated them with the utmost confidence. If there was a 
difference of opinion he spared no pains to adjust the difference. 
On one occasion he told a Minister that fortunately the point in 
dispute was not of vital consequence, and therefore he (the Emperor) 
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would give way. The Minister begged to be allowed to act on the 
views of the Emperor. “No; a Minister who accepts a policy he 
does not approve will not succeed in his administration.” One who 
had a long official experience says, “The Emperor was a sharp 
critic, and he did not forget to point out errors ; but he always gave 
the reasons for his disapprobation.” 

The Emperor was a cordial friend to England, and one of the 
objects of his reign was to form an indissoluble alliance between the 
English and French. Americans could get a presentation through 
their Minister, but the rules of the English diplomatic service inter- 
posed several obstacles. However, hundreds of Her Majesty’s subjects 
were received by Napoleon III. without the intervention of the 
British Legation. Often these interviews were sought for ridiculous 
and impracticable objects ; but the visitors were treated with patience 
and courtesy. Several Englishmen offered His Majesty advice gratis 
in respect to the government of France. One of these modest gentle- 
men suggested that the press law of England should be adopted in 
France. “I would dosoif I had English editors and English readers.” 
A gentleman, who was waiting in the room of the private secretary, 
saw a copy of Punch lying on the table, containing a caricature of the 
Emperor. “Has His Majesty seen this?” “Certainly ; and he 
laughed aux édats at the cartoon. Punch is one of the English 
papers the Emperor sees regularly.” Napoleon was of a mirthful 
and joyous disposition. At the Imperial private parties the formal 
etiquette of the Court was put off, and those who attended these 
gatherings testify to the prevailing hilarity. Games were more in 
request than music, and the Emperor was a prolific author of jeux 
@ esprit, and charades humorous as well as witty. To a foreigner— 
we do not remember whether an Englishman or an American—who 
was at one of these “ tea-parties,” and who was evidently uneasy, the 
Emperor said, ‘‘ Let us be happy. We are not on the stage, and 
there are no social distinctions in the green-room.” 

Perhaps the most conspicuous trait in the character of Napoleon 
was enthusiasm ; we might almost say he was a dreamer, except that 
some of his dreams were realised. During the making of the Suez 
Canal he was the ardent supporter of M. Lesseps. He would not 
listen to evil forebodings of failure. He told the sceptical that the 
power of the engineer was only limited by the limitation of his 
resources, and that M. Lesseps would not be stopped for want of 
money. His devotion to the cause of Italy was well known to his 
friends years before the Italian war. A like enthusiasm begot the 
unfortunate Mexican expedition. The Latin race was to be fairly 
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represented in the New World. A magnificent country was to be 
redeemed from anarchy, and Mexico was to become a fresh and 
prolific field for the commerce of the world. The Emperor was wont to 
ascribe the political tranquillity of England to the possession of splendid 
colonies and her Indian Empire. In India, in America, and in 
Australia, the restless spirits could give vent to their explosive activity. 
Great colonies were necessary for France, and a Mexican Empire, 
founded and consolidated by French valour, would attract French 
emigrants. To a friend of Maximilian he said: “‘ The Emperor has a 
glorious mission, and I rejoice that France has some part in the 
work.” The unhappy termination of the enterprise deeply and 
lastingly affected Napoleon. Not a word of vain regret escaped from 
his lips, but it was manifest that he lamented the blight of his 
cherished hopes. The expedition was not popular in France, and 
the Opposition made the worst of it. The costs were very heavy, 
and seriously complicated the budget. These troubles did not weigh 
upon the mind of the Emperor. What he bemoaned was the non- 
success of a noble enterprise. Yet the Mexican affair seriously 
injured Napoleon. It impaired his prestige—not with the mass of 
the people, but with the Parisians who worship Success, and have 
none other god. Even the devoted friends of Napoleon were dis- 
couraged, and called Mexico the Moscow of the Second Empire. 

Foreign critics—Mr. Kinglake, for example—have charged 
Napoleon with lacking physical courage. Surely this is a most absurd 
accusation. Physical courage is not the highest or an uncommon 
virtue ; but the Emperor was imbued with it in the highest degree. 
His exploits as a young man, his conduct in the Italian campaign, 
and his cool defiance of conspirators attest his bravery. At Sedan 
he exposed himself for hours to a murderous fire. He was 
earnestly entreated to withdraw, but he replied that his presence 
would sustain the soldiers, and that if he were killed it might dispose 
the enemy to make better terms of peace. Several officers witnessed 
his daring defiance of Death. But many men who are undaunted in 
the field of battle shrink from bodily suffering. They care not for a 
hail of bullets, but they dread the surgeon’s knife. Napoleon was 
afflicted with a painful disease. His patient endurance of excruciating 
pain surprised M. Nélaton, who is reported to have said, “ If all men" 
were like the Emperor anesthetics would be useless.” 

Napoleon was not moved by adverse criticism, but he was impatient 
of misconstruction. The charge of being the foe to political liberty 
in France annoyed him. When he gave up the so-called personal 
government for a régime of Ministerial responsibility a zealous 
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supporter of the Empire, who had long served him as Minister, 
ventured to remonstrate. His Majesty said, “Do you, too, mis- 
conceive me? Did I not promise to crown the edifice? Did you 
suppose I should not redeem my promise ?” 

The celebrated declaration, “L’Empire c’est la paix,” has often 
been derided. Yet Napoleon was anxious for peace. He proposed 
a disarmament to Prussia, but the overture was rejected. Years 
before he had proposed a European Congress, but the idea was 
scouted. He freely and frequently expressed his disappointment. 
He contended that the settlement of Vienna was no longer 
respected, that the development of the principle of nationality 
involved a revision of the map of Europe, and that if the changes 
were not to be effected by war they must be arranged at the council 
board. 

Whether Napoleon was deceived by Prince Bismarck, and if so, to 
what extent, is an open question; but it is not impossible. The 
Emperor’s disposition was eminently trustful. He would not heed 
the rumours of deception and betrayal. When Cavour died, it was 
remarked that Italy had lost a friend and Napoleon an enemy. 
The Emperor energetically defended the memory of Cavour from 
what he considered an ignoble accusation. He said Cavour was 
too wise a man to have played false to friend or foe. His Minister 
of the Interior and his Chief of Police had this explicit instruction : 
“ Report facts to me, but never tell me of your suspicions.” An hour 
or two after the Orsini outrage, the Chief of Police waited on the 
Emperor, and gave him a detailed account of the conspiracy. His 
Majesty said: “ Your present full and exact knowledge of the affair 
convinces me that I have the worst police in Europe.” In relating 
this the official added: “It is the fault of the Emperor. We are 
forbidden to utter a warning. We must tell His Majesty of nothing 
unless it is un fait accompli.” The day after the Emperor Alexander 
was fired at—in 1867—Napoleon was warned that he should not 
visit a certain quarter of Paris as the assassin had confederates. 
The Emperor asked for the evidence of a conspiracy, and none was 
forthcoming. The same day his Majesty visited the quarter that 
had been described as dangerous, without an escort. On his return 
he sent for the zealous official, and said to him, “ You had no proof 
of your suspicions, and I have proved that they are unfounded.” 

The dismemberment of Denmark provoked the French people, 
and the Imperial Government was sharply censured for permitting - 
the spoliation. Some thought the Mexican business restrained 
the Emperor, and others that he was resenting an assumed 
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unfriendly policy pursued by Lord Russell. The facts are 
these. The Governments of England and France agreed that 
if it were possible the question should be settled without a 
European war, and a compromise was suggested, to which 
Austria had given her assent. Denmark was to resign the Ger- 
manised part of the Duchies. This would have involved a com- 
paratively small loss of territory, and would have left Denmark a 
well-defined frontier. The London Conference was to conclude this 
arrangement ; but, to the surprise and chagrin of the friendly Powers, 
the Danish representatives curtly and persistently rejected the propo- 
sition. The Danish representatives were deceived as to the state of 
public opinion in England. They thought the Palmerston Govern- 
ment would have to defend Denmark, or that it would be replaced 
by a Conservative Government pledged to do so. Napoleon foresaw 
the consequences of the fiasco, and in the presence of several persons 
said, “ Denmark has rejected the good offices of her friends, and 
must accept the terms dictated by her enemies.” He deplored the 
result of the war, and described it as a costly misfortune for Europe. 
In 1866 it was remarked that Sadowa was the sequel to the Danish 
war. The Emperor said, “ Other troubles will arise from that blunder.” 

It is supposed the Mexican expedition was undertaken in the 
expectation that the Confederate States would establish their inde- 
pendence. The Emperor did not so err in judgment. When he was 
solicited to recognise the Confederacy, he replied that recognition 
was of vital importance to the South, but that emancipation must 
precede recognition. When the Confederate Government was con- 
demned for not emancipating the negroes and so conciliating the 
public opinion of Europe, the Emperor replied that a decree of 
emancipation would dissolve the Confederacy. He saw the dilemma 
from which escape was impossible. Although the Confederate Envoy, 
Mr. Slidell, was not officially received, he was treated with the 
utmost courtesy. The American papers duly reported that the 
Misses Slidell were invited to the private parties of the Empress, 
and there were complaints of the favouritism of the Court. In reply 
to a semi-official remonstrance, the Emperor observed that it was not 
contrary to public law for a neutral to be courteous to the represen- 
tatives of either belligerent, and that the United States had set a 
worthy example of official hospitality irrespective of public policy. 
The doors of the White House were never closed against a visitor 
because he happened to be a foe of an ally of the United States. 

One more anecdote, and we shall conclude these reminiscences of 
the inner life of Napoleon III. 
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At seven o’clock on the morning of the 4th September a Ministerial 
council was held at the Tuileries. The Parisians did not know of 
the surrender of Sedan, and the Ministers were not aware of the 
extent of the disaster. The Empress-Regent announced that she had 
received a message in cypher from the Emperor, and that the army 
had surrendered and His Majesty was a captive. As soon as the 
emotion had subsided, there was a debate on the course to be 
pursued by the Government. It was the opinion of the Ministers 
that there would be rioting, and possibly an attempt at insurrection, 
but the army was faithful, and would preserve order. General 
Trochu, who had been summoned to the council, had not arrived. 
At a council held on the preceding Wednesday or Thursday the 
General, who had received his command from the Emperor, said he 
would guarantee the preservation of order, and, in any event, the 
Chambers should not be invaded by the mob. The Empress said, 
with a smile, “And the Palace, General?” ‘The reply was, ‘“ Who- 
ever invades the Palace must pass over my prostrate body.” A mes- 
senger was now sent in the name of the Empress-Regent requesting 
his immediate attendance. General Trochu made some excuse, and 
refused to obey the summons. After a brief consultation, it was 
proposed to convoke the officers of the Paris garrison in the court- 
yard of the Palace, and that Her Majesty should tell them what had 
happened, and bid them defend public order and the Government. 
The Empress declined this advice, and, in spite of the earnest and 
even vehement protests of the council, declared that whilst the 
country was invaded, nothing should be done that might cause 
civil strife. When the Emperor heard of this, he said: ‘The 
Empress-Regent could not think of the dynasty when the country 
was in such sorrow and peril. But the forbearance of the Imperial 
Government is in vain. The fire of revolution may be fed with rose- 
water, but it can only be quenched with blood.” That observation 
was made last October. How fearfully it is justified by the Paris- 
Versailles tragedy ! 

Critics may say that these reminiscences are the product ot a 
partial pen. The writer does not disavow his admiration of the 
Emperor, but there are many unimpeachable witnesses who will 
testify to the strict, the colourless veracity, of the foregoing state- 
ments. De mortuis nil nisi bonum is a generous though ethically 
unsound maxim, but surely it cannot be blameworthy to speak the 
truth about an illustrious personage because the truth redounds to 
his honour. Dethroned kings are not flattered, but, ve victis, too 
often slandered. 





DARTMOOR. 


OWAHO shall say that Devonshire is not a hunting 
: county? That there is no want of love of the 
sport, the packs of foxhounds, besides harriers innu- 
merable, which are kept without any subscription, 
bear witness: Lord Portsmouth’s, Mr. Mark Rolle’s, Mr. Cubitt’s, 
Sir Bruce Chichester’s, and last, though not least, Mr. Trelawny’s, 
“The Squire” par excellence, a picture of an English gentleman of 
the old school, combining the swaviter in modo with the fortiter in re— 
the latter not unfrequently required with the “captains,” who, 
regardless of hunting, come out merely to ride. Not that they can 
easily override the Squire’s hounds when once they get away; 
the “ Hold hard, gentlemen! please hold hard !” so common in the 
“shires,” is but seldom heard here. It requires a good man to ride 
over Dartmoor, with nerves of iron and hands as light as a lady’s; a 
different sort of nerve, too, from that required in the Midlands. 
People who have never tried it sneer at the possibility of riding over 
what they are pleased to term “‘a churchyard,” but though it has 
been my good fortune to have had many a gallop over the cream of 
the Pytchley country—to have sat down in my saddle over Slawston 
Vale, Mr. Tailby’s “ladies” racing in front of me, one of the fair 
and two of the unfair sex ; the only three with the hounds over those 
stiff double oxers—to have been one of the few who saw the end of 
the afternoon run (many years ago, alas!) from Shankton Holt, 
when the huntsman went home on a blacksmith’s pony, and a noble 
earl and a lady well known in that county for her good riding drove 
to hospitable Langton in a baker’s cart, the hounds being with 
difficulty whipped off as they entered the forest—yet for real wild foxes 
and pace give me a good day on Dartmoor, where you must have 
a horse that can not only race, but that can stay also, if you aspire to 
live with hounds. There is no better judge of horses than the Squire, 
who breeds nearly all those ridden by himself and servants, and who, 
by judicious crossing, has arrived at the very perfection of the animal 
best fitted for the country. 
“ Archie” in his best days and “ Banty” now make one break 
the Tenth Commandment as often as seen, and old “ Pluto,” though 
now shot, was at nineteen a picture for Grant. All very well bred ; 
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fit to go for their lives. No wonder that people not so well mounted 
find it difficult to keep them in sight. There are admirable gorse 
coverts which never fail to hold a fox, but there is nothing so wild 
and picturesque as to come on the drag of one while trotting over 
the heathery moor ; to see the hounds feather round the spot, picking 
out the at first nearly cold scent, their bristles rising as they go, till 
the real wild animal jumps up out of his snug bed under their very 
noses, and away they fly, catch them who can ; or to see the terriers 
(who always accompany the pack in leather panniers, a “varmint’s” 
head protruding on either side, as the boy and the pony jog along, 
each in itself a picture) put into the rocks on the Eastern Beacon. 
Boxall, with his hounds grouped round him, occupying the higher 
ground ; the Squire and his field a little below; a lovely spring day ; 
light clouds to temper the sunshine; half the county of Devon, 
with its rich red soil, spread out like a map before us; Plymouth 
Sound in the distance, with the men-of-war at anchor ; the fishing 
boats, with their brown sails, speeding hither and thither between the 
bright gleams of light and the soft dark shadows, form a picture 
never to be forgotten. 

We sit quietly on our horses, and wait. Some of the older hounds 
indicate by the lashing of their sterns that they, too, know what is 
coming. In a few minutes a sharp head appears. Not a word is 
spoken, as we watch a grand old fox steal quietly out, who, after 
trotting a hundred yards, stands and surveys the field. But appa- 
rently suspecting that matters outside are not more peaceful than they 
were inside his comfortable resting-place, he starts off at a swinging 
gallop, and with a defiant flourish of his brush as he jumps a little brook. 
A few minutes’ law, the Squire holds up his whip, the hounds are 
laid on, out rush the. terriers, shrieking, screaming, on the line of the 
hounds, rendering “ Bill’s” attempts to capture and restore them to 
their panniers utterly futile; and for the first fifteen minutes we 
race over as fine turf as any training ground, find ourselves on the 
edge of a steep descent, and catch sight of Harford Rocks below us, 
where foxes sometimes lie ; but our fox has no time to turn in there 
to-day, the hounds are too close to his brush. There is no help for 
it—down the rocks we clatter. Strangers pull up, and pick their way 
with caution ; and heavy weights never sink the hill at all. The fox 
turns into the enclosures, which are small and very wet, where he 
puzzles his pursuers with the aid of a friendly flock of sheep. But 
his fate is sealed. Boxall’s judicious cast beyond the sheep hits it 
off again, across the Erme, through Hall Plantation, where, hard 
pressed, instead of making for the moor beyond—which was, no 
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doubt, his first intention—he turns short back, crosses the river again, 
almost in view, and is run into in the open on Harford Moor. The 
final ascent, after a very fast thirty minutes, disposes of the greater 
part of the field. Limpety, the gipsy huntsman, whose cheer made 
music on Dartmoor for many a year, comes out occasionally to revisit 
the scenes of his former triumphs; and, though supposed to be 
superannuated, is still ‘a most ventersome old rider,” as I discovered 
to my cost, for, having elected to follow him on my first appearance 
on the moor, I found myself going down over the Western Beacon at a 
pace that astonished my “up-country ” horse ; Limpety’s spur going 
incessantly the whole way. 

There is a popular cry in, the present day for reclaiming waste 
lands to provide food for the people. But it is to be hoped that the 
originators of the idea may be the first to try the experiment of earn- 
ing their bread by the sweat of their brow on Dartmoor. I can only 
hope that no reclamation of Dartmoor will be attempted in my 
time, as it would spoil the grandest sporting ground in England, 
and one to which fox-hunters will soon be driven, by wire-fences, 
steam-ploughing, tame foxes, and other concomitants of high farming 
and injudicious game preserving. 

Those who are young and active, and greatly prefer a little 
game shot over dogs, amidst lovely scenery, to a hot corner at a 
battue, will find black game, snipe, hares, and golden plover on the 
moor. The little coverts on its edge abound in woodcocks, but of 
course they are strictly preserved. A friend of mine, many years 
ago, met with an absurd adventure. He had borrowed a setter, and 
started before daylight, so as to be on the ground in good time ; and 
was jogging quietly along, having nearly reached the spot at which he 
proposed commencing operations, when he crossed a hare going at 
her utmost speed. He thought the circumstance curious—nothing 
more ; but in a few minutes Mr. Deacon’s harriers appeared, going 
heads up, sterns down, on the line of the hare he had seen, when, to 
his great surprise, they swung round precisely at the place where he 
had crossed it. The dog, hearing the hounds drawing nearer and 
nearer, became very uneasy, looked right and left over his shoulders, 
and finally in my friend’s face ; and seeing nothing there but doubt 
and dismay, tucked his tail between his legs, and fairly bolted, the 
hounds after him full cry. He ran a ring of about three miles to take 
his bearings; but Mr. Deacon, seeing his point, rode full gallop down 
over Pew Tor—a thing no one who has seen the place would deem 
possible, there being nothing but granite visible—and whipped off the 
hounds. The dog never stopped till he reached home, where he 
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much astonished his real master by the state in which he arrived ; and 
my friend, being left destitute and dogless, had no choice but to go 
home likewise. In my many rambles in search of game I have 
occasionally come across turf-cutters, moormen by birth, and to whom 
the outside world is a thing unknown. They are a strange race, and 
while holding strongly to their own superstitions, make light of those 
of others, venturing even to differ with the parson himself; and on 
mention being made of his Satanic majesty, one of them quaintly 
remarked, “Tell about a devil! I’ve been out on the moor all hours 
of the day and night ; if there had been ere a devil I must have seen 
un.” This was not more remarkable than the Cornishman’s idea 
of Paradise: ‘Give me th’ old white-faced horse in his prime, dree 
hundred a year, and Squire Dobes’s hounds, and I don’t wish for no 
better heaven.” The march of intellect, and the new Education 
Act, will probably soon extinguish that sort of sentiment, but it 
will be many a year, I trust, before the hardy, rough moormen are 
improved off their native wilds. Although I never saw it, I am told 
that cockfighting still lingers in the far west : it is certainly only there 
that the true white-legged game-cocks are to be found. They would be 
disqualified at that greatest of humbugs, a modern poultry show ; but 
they are the old fighting sort. All those used at Newmarket come from 
Devon, and within the last few years a man in a town on the borders 
of the moor owned from three to four hundred of them, all put out 
to walk like foxhound puppies. The antiquarian finds much that is 
curious and interesting in the remains of villages and dwellings of the 
pre-historic inhabitants of Dartmoor, built near what were evidently 
tin workings and small cultivated enclosures, but almost always on 
the sunny side of Tors. They were surrounded by large circles of 
stones, from behind which the inhabitants protected their villages ; 
living outside in time of peace, and on the approach of the enemy 
retiring within their fortifications. Some give evidence of considerable 
engineering skill, and would enable a mere handful of men to defend 
the place against a large attacking force: that of Grimspound being, 
I believe, the most perfect example. stranger (not an antiquarian) 
asking what these circles were, a native replied, “I reckon ’twas 
where th’ old ancients played to cockfighting ;” and I have but little 
doubt that many a main of cocks has been fought in these places 
since the time of “ th’ old ancients.” 

The whole state of society, and even sport, is now so artificial that 
no one with a real love of nature can spend even a few months in the 
county without being fascinated with the wildness of Dartmoor. It 
is not, therefore, surprising that Devonshire men regard it with a 
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feeling akin to veneration. People who have never ridden over it 
seem to imagine that it consists entirely of bogs and granite rocks, 
instead of containing, as it does, besides lovely scenery, some of the 
finest galloping ground in England, for nowhere is turf so elastic. 
The bogs, strangely enough, are on the tops of the hills, while on the 
Cornish moors they are at the bottom. The first impulse of a novice 
who finds himself in soft ground on Dartmoor is to go up higher ; 
but, to his astonishment, he finds that does not improve matters. 
Fortunately, hounds never run fast over bogs, though a reclaimed 
bog holds the finest scent possible, and horses accustomed to the 
moor seem to know by instinct where to put their feet and what 
bunch of rushes or bog plants will support them. Few people 
attempt to follow hounds through the bogs—those who do might 
be counted on the fingers of one hand—and for a fox to take 
to them, causes as great a scattering of the field as a flooded brook in 
other counties. The past season has everywhere been unfavourable 
for hunting, and lovely Dartmoor, like a coy maiden, has often hidden 
her face in thickest veil of mist when her worshippers have been 
most anxious to see it. For the first time, I experienced the un- 
pleasant sensation of galloping into the mist, which hung so thick 
on the Eastern Beacon that in a few strides I exchanged perfect 
clearness for a dense fog ; and although I could hear the hounds 
within a few yards, I could distinguish nothing, and felt as if oppressed 
with nightmare, pursuing phantom hounds whose very music fell 
muffled on the ear. Owing partly to the elastic nature of the turf, 
partly to the impossibility of doing any damage, combined with a 
superfluity of foxes, Mr. Trelawny is always able to hunt up to the 
1st of May; and I can strongly recommend devotees of the noble 
sport, when hunting is over in the “shires,” to refresh their horses’ 
legs and expand their own minds by penetrating to the far west 
and judging for themselves of the delights of Dartmoor hunting. 
Perhaps, like me, they may fall into such a run as will cause them to 
remember every inch of it for many a year. Riding to covert in 
Leicestershire is said to be more enjoyable than hunting elsewhere, 
but to me there is nothing so invigorating as a canter over Dartmoor 
on a fine spring morning; a hot sun and a fresh wind, with a 
keenness about it that implies scent ; turf so springy and elastic that 
a horse with doubtful legs may be safely trained there in the driest 
weather. In fact, to quote the words of Mr. Whyte Melville, “Get 
on a thoroughbred horse, if you have one ; just feel him on the curb, 
so that you can have him back in a canter or let him out to his full 


stride in a few paces; pat him on his glossy neck, just where the 
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hair turns like a knot in polished woodwork, and as he bends to 
meet the caress and bounds to acknowledge it, tell me that dancing 
is the poetry of motion, if you dare.” It was on such a morning and 
on such a mount that I went to meet the hounds at Skerraton Farm, 
and we spent the early part of the day watching foxes break for half 
a field or so and return to Skey Wood ; no great pleasure, certainly, 
but it is luxury enough to be alive on a good horse in good com- 
pany amid such lovely scenery. Late in the afternoon the wood- 
lands are abandoned, and as the order is given for Bloody Pool 
Brake, we settle ourselves in our saddles, tighten our girths, throw 
away our cigars, and remark, “‘ Now we shall have a run.” Nor are 
we disappointed, though the upper part is drawn blank and the field 
move slowly towards the lower end. We station ourselves opposite 
the path cut in the gorse, and soon have the satisfaction of viewing 
a fox stealing back into the part already drawn. One hound and 
then another speaks to him, and two or three dash across the path 
close to his brush. In another instant we see Dick Yeo’s cap held 
up, and his cheery “Gone away !” tells us that we must lose no time 
if we intend to be in the run that day. The hounds are out of 
covert in a moment, and pick out the scent over a few dry enclosures 
which separate the brake from the moor. See how they spread out 
like a fan in their cast, each striving to be first. With what 
greediness they fling themselves on the scent! “Stately” feathers 
to it, but is doubtful. Hark! she speaks, and the rest fly to her 
voice. They know she is never wrong. How they rush for the last 
bank, tumbling over each other in their eagerness! Once on the 
moor there is no further difficulty, and they run straight for the Avon. 
The field rush for a well-known crossing-place ; the more cautious 
stop and watch the hounds casting by the side of the water. “ Hark 
to ‘Damsel! That’s it, my lass. By Jove, she is over the river ;” 
followed by the pack. Before they have gone many yards up the 
opposite hill, we are down the steep bank, regardless of granite rocks, 
our whole attention rivetted on one little spot where the gravel 
shines yellow on either side ; for there, we think, must be a good 
landing-place. One moment’s hesitation now would be fatal. Into 
the river we plunge ; find it deeper than we expected ; our horses 
make one or two ominous “glissades ;” but with a splash and a 
struggle we are over the Avon, and canter slowly in a slanting direc- 
tion up Zeal Tor. One man alone takes so formidable a hill straight— 
Mr. Bulteel ; but he is on “ Mouchoir,” and can afford to take 
liberties. We gain the summit at the tail of the hounds, and looking 
back see, without much regret, the field hopelessly entangled in 
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single file at their favourite crossing-place. We count our select few, 
and find but five. On the right is a well-known grey, followed by 
a lady on a rat-tailed bay. On the left, Mr. Bulteel, Major Morris, 
on a chestnut, and Mr. Arthur White, on his wonderful bay mare. 
Almost a stranger in Dartmoor, I look with wonder on the expanse 
of brown heath, bounded by still browner hills in the horizon, 
without a sign of a covert, and speculate in my ignorance on what 
can be the point of the fox, as there is no apparent resting-place as 
far as the eye can reach. But there is no time for inquiry. My 
horse gives two great sobs and a heave of his flanks, catches his 
wind after such a hill, and, pulling him together, we bowl merrily 
along for some ten minutes, pointing for Huntingdon Warren. The 
hounds carry a good head over lovely ground, and respond gaily 
to the cheers bestowed on them. But this is too good to last, and 
we soon find ourselves in deep ground; the water splashing 
up at every step wets my boots through. Another five minutes 
and we are among the turf ties. “ Mouchoir” strides away, with 
his smooth, sweeping action; the grey takes no notice of them 
whatever, and carries his head up and his ears pricked, as if he 
viewed the fox. My horse, slightly blown, blunders into one, 
and receives a gentle reminder not to do that again. Forward 
sweep the hounds as eagerly as ever, and as straight as a line; no 
happy turn to let in the field. “Do you know where you are?” I 
meekly inquire of my next door neighbour. “No, I don’t” is 
shouted back over his shoulder ; and again—but for the music of the 
hounds—all are silent. A curious motion of my horse’s flanks, and 
an unwonted elongation of his neck, warn me that the pace is 
beginning to tell, and I speculate—should I be obliged to stop—how 
I should ever find my way home, there being no stragglers to fall back 
on. I know now that “the Abbots’ Way,” used in olden times by 
the jolly old monks as a communication between the monasteries of 
Buckfastleigh and Tavistock, lay parallel to the line we were run- 
ning. What a relief it would have been at that moment to have 
found one’s horse’s feet on so sound a path! Even a sheep 
track is hailed with delight, and our horses catch their wind as we 
gallop down it. The hounds bend slightly to the right, and we 
are again on soft ground; but the sight of our hunted fox, not 
two hundred yards ahead, revives our spirits, although he looks 
so big and brave; he may be good for another half hour at least. 
Here we evidently cross the line of a fresh fox, but only three hounds 
take it up; the rest swing round to the left under “ Mouchoir’s” 
very feet, pointing straight for the River Erme, turning to the left over 
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Stony Bottom and Brown Heath, nearly to Pyles ; but the fox, 
changing his mind, bears again to the left over Three Burrows to 
Ruddybrook, disdaining the earths, across the river, pointing for Wool- 
holes. Here at last the scnet fails. Mr. Bulteel, with his hat off, 
cheers on the hounds without much success, and as we turn our 
horses’ heads to the wind and look round us, we find our select 
company is still limited to the five I counted on the top of 
Zeal Tor, after as fine a forty minutes, without the slightest check, 
as any one could wish to see. The hounds have got their heads 
up, and take no notice of our well-meant efforts, when, to our 
great relief, Boxall and some more hounds appear, pick out 
the line to Woolholes, bolt our fox out of the clitter of rocks there, 
and run to earth in Bloody Pool Brake, where he is left, at the 
request of Sir Walter Carew, to enjoy his well-earned repose. We 
have plenty to talk about as we wend our way slowly homewards, 
and I frankly confess that my “up-country ” prejudices are scattered 
to the winds. I can only say to those of my readers who have gone 
with me to the end, if you have a good, fast horse, with nerve to 
ride him, and an eye for country, come to Dartmoor, where you will 
be received with much courtesy and kindness by Mr. Trelawny 
and his field, and will never regret the day when you followed the 
advice of 
““Biack Moss.” 
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THE ASCOT GOLD CUP. 
A SPORTING SKETCH. 


FTER the turmoil of the Derby, the great national 
carnival at Epsom, it is delightful to contemplate the 
complacency of aristocratic Ascot, or the attractions of 
glorious Goodwood. However imposing may have 
been the spectacle of the Olympic games, with the war or chariot 
horse in the vast amphitheatres, and great as must have been the 
excitement and passion for equestrian distinction in those early days, 
still it has been left for England in these latter days to display the 
great speed and stamina of the horse. Ascot Heath is situate on 
the confines of Windsor Park and the Beech Groves of Sunning 
Hill. The course is flat, with a slight ascent towards the Grand 
Stand ; but we lose the grandeur of the scenery of the Derby course, 
which is on the summit of Banstead Downs. The Derby course is 
the most trying course in the kingdom; it forms a kind of horse 
shoe, commencing with the hill; it then sweeps round the New 
Course and the furzes, on a beautiful incline towards Tattenham 
Corner, where the struggle commences on the straight ascent towards 
the Grand Stand. The Great Cup Race at Ascot commences just 
below the Grand Stand, on a two-and-a-half mile course of a circular 
form, diverging into the Swinley Mile and the Straight Mile Hunt 
Cup Course, at the extremity of which, towards Windsor, Royalty 
generally enters with its accustomed pageantry and retinue. The 
Grand Stand, like that at Epsom, is comparatively a new building, 
light and elegant in design and structure, supported by Corinthian 
pillars, with a superb balcony and lawn for ladies, as at Goodwood. 
The ladies, with enchanting parti-coloured dresses and trains and 
dazzling toilettes, change the vast Heath into a paradise of Eastern 
splendour. To the admirers of rank, fashion, and beauty, Ascot 
and Goodwood bear away the palm from Epsom. Here we see 
Royalty at home, condescending to grace the scene of its fore- 
fathers. Charles II. was a racing man at Newmarket (where he 
had a Palace), and so also was George IV., when he lived at 
Brighton ; but owing to Her Majesty’s severe domestic affliction— 
which, unfortunately, she has never forgotten—we miss the chronicles 
of the Castle hospitality, at the grand banquet in St. George’s Hall 
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on the evening of the Cup Day, the buffets of gold cups, vases, 
epergnes, and candelabra, and the long list of fashionable friends 
and patrons of the Turf. All this splendour seems to have passed 
away. Racing is now with us quite a science, just as much as bank- 
ing or stockbroking ; for we may say, with some truth, luck has very 
little to do with racing, and nothing but a good eye, judgment, and 
management, can command success ; and even with these attributes 
a racing man has fearful odds to contend with, owing to the trickery 
of the Turf, which the Jockey Club, to their credit, are determined 
to put down if possible. 

As a general rule, racehorses should be well bred, well reared, 
well engaged, well trained, and well ridden ; these, we believe, are 
the great secrets of our best racing stables, and nothing else can 
succeed in the long run. Everything then depends on the propelling 
and locomotive power of the racehorse, and a nobleman who gives a 
thousand guineas for a yearling may at last only find himself on a par 
with the provincial squire of Salisbury Plain, the winner of the Oaks 
some years back with a horse which perhaps at first he only 
intended for a Bath Handicap. One of the most fortunate men of 
modern days was the Earl of Jersey; he won £10,000 with Bay 


Middleton on the Derby, and then disposed of his stud for fear of a: 
counter-current in his declining years. Lord Eglinton won the same’ 


amount with the Flying Dutchman and Van Tromp, and, we believe, 
had the sense to keep it; and Sir Joseph Hawley won the Derby 
two years in succession with Beadsman and Musjid. These instances 
of good fortune are not to be met with every day. Perhaps the 
most chequered fate happened to Lord George Bentinck, who, after 
winning the Oaks with Crucifix, and when, some few years afterwards, 
the Blue Riband of the Turf was almost within his grasp, sold 
Surplice, her son, with his entire stud, to Mr. Mostyn, who afterwards 
disposed of it to Lord Clifden, Lord George yielding to the dictates 
of conscience, for the good of his country (protection to the British 
farmer), and finally breaking down entirely through mental exertion. 
It is a curious coincidence that his brother died similarly afflicted, 
at the end of last year. 

During the race week at Ascot the pride of the old road is revived, 
and is as majestic as in days of yore. Changing horses is again the 
order of the day, and posters are ordered all along the road from 
London down to the sylvan scenery of Egham, Virginia Water, and 
Englefield Green, to the course, where the Four-in-Hand Club muster 
in considerable numbers, as at Hampton. Country seats and com- 
mercial hotels are crowded, while the South Western Railway deposits 
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the more timid in first-class style almost under the shadow of the 
Grand Stand. Unfortunately, this year ladies were wrapped up 
in furs and wrappers ; capes and horse rugs were used on the drags 
to keep the darlings warm, owing to the strange inclemency of 
the weather. There is no noisy, roystering mob as at Epsom ; still 
there are the usual concomitants of country races. Tents are pitched 
by swarthy gipsies on the roadside ; carts with beer barrels are drawn 
up under hedges; card sellers shout, niggers dance and chaunt. 
Then on the Downs you encounter girls on stilts, the clever London 
monkey in crinoline, Ethiopians who are grinning and grimacing in 
the background, lined by the well-to-do farmers from Bracknell 
with their one-horse chaises, and the broad-shouldered, straw-hatted 
yokels from Warfield, with their lasses, as merry as sandboys. 

By one o’clock the Grand Stand is crammed ; at half-past one 
the Royal party, in six or eight carriages, slowly ascend the New Mile 
Course ; Lord Cork, the Master of the Buckhounds, on Macduff, his 
celebrated hunter, leading the way, attended by the huntsman and 
whips, and grooms with led horses, in Royal liveries of scarlet 
and gold. As the day this year is cold and cheerless, there is 
not the usual warm enthusiasm, and the windows of the Royal 
Stand are closed, as the Princess of Wales is still, I am sorry to 
say, in delicate health. On the opposite side of the course are 
a countless number of carriages. The occupants are discussing 
the merits of Fortnum and Mason’s Perigord and paté de foie pies, 
or the delicacies of Véry, aided by sparkling burgundy, hock, and 
moselle ; champagne being now as common as the gooseberry of 
my youth, and sometimes no better. Men in blue veils and white 
dust-expellers are showering sticks at cocoa-nuts and antiquated 
Aunt Sallys, whilst mountebanks, acrobats, and serenaders are plying 
for pence—by chance pounds—with wonderful agility and an enthu- 
siasm worthy a nobler occupation. At length the bell rings for the 
start for the Gold Cup. The Cup horses are paraded in front of the 
Royal and Grand Stands, and expectation is on tip-toe as seven of 
the finest horses in England canter and career down towards the half- 
mile post at the bottom of the hill. Off they go, without a false start, 
as they know their business ; on they come for the first time before 
the stands at a good steady pace, as they have two miles and a half to 
travel. One of Lord Falmouth’s leads, to make the pace strong for 
Kingcraft, a Derby winner ; Bothwell, the Two Thousand winner, 
with Mortemer and Verdure, a French mare, well up with Siderolite, 
who was out-paced throughout. Round the bend they run into the 
Swinley Mile at a terrific pace. Siderolite is beaten, Kingcraft cries 
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“ Enough,” as he is now soft at a distance, whilst Verdure and Bothwell 
race for the lead. Fordham is waiting with Mortemer, with gst. 6b. 
on his back. At the distance the three are together—you might cover 
them with a sheet ; “Click” go the whips, and Mortemer comes up 
level with the leaders ; he heads them opposite the stands, and wins, 
by sheer “gameness,” by a length and a half; a wonderful achievement 
for a six-year-old, and which colt Admiral Rous, the finest judge, pro- 
claimed the best horse in the world. Who the Mr. T. Lombard is 
it is difficult to discover. Whether the patronymic is a nom de course, 
or whether the gentleman is a Lombard of Lombard Street, or an 
aristocratic English squire, he is the presumed owner of this splendid 
horse, Mortemer, winner of this much-coveted prize. Let us hope 
that this Royal prize may be preserved in his family as a heir-loom, 
and not disposed of, as a certain Goodwood Cup was many years 
ago, to hack goldsmiths, usurers, and pawnbrokers; but which, 
much to the honour of the stewards, was repurchased, and again 
treasured up as a national Red Riband. 
“Wuiz.” 
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THE LIFE GUARDS. 
I.—From 1660 TO 1714. 


BY AN ARMY CHAPLAIN. 


T the close of the civil war in England many of the 
followers of Charles I., unwilling to submit to the 
J authority of Oliver Cromwell, removed to the Con- 





In ae year 1660 Charles II. found himself surrounded by a small 
army of three thousand men who had flocked to his standard at the 
Hague ; they were the wreck of the Royalist party—noblemen, 
gentlemen, and their servants—who had staked all for his father, 
played, and lost. The origin of the Life Guards is to be found 
among these devoted adherents of Royalty. On the 17th of May, 
1660, Charles selected eighty of his followers and organised them 
into a troop of cavalry, which acted as his body-guard. They were 
placed under the command of Lord Gerard, better known afterwards 
as the Earl of Macclesfield, a gallant old cavalier who had fought on 
the side of Charles I., and adhered to the fortunes of the House of 
Stuart till the tyranny of James II. drove him into the army of the 
Prince of Orange. This troop of cavalry performed all the duties 
of the Life Guards at the present day. Twenty of them mounted 
guard at the Royal residence ; forty of them, followed by a troop of 
Dutch horse, escorted the King when he rode out. At the end of 
the month they were increased to six hundred men, all of good birth 
and family. 

On the restoration of Charles three squadrons of this body-guard 
accompanied him when he entered London. This precaution was 
not unnecessary. While the great body of the people were in favour 
of the King, Cromwell’s soldiers regarded him with sad and lowering 
countenances, and dark looks were exchanged between them and his 
cavalier escort. That day of triumph passed away without tumult, 
and the Royal exile reposed safely in the palace of his fathers. But 
the times were troublous ; the city swarmed with twelfth-monarchy 
men and other fanatics, who hated the very name of King; the 
Train-bands and Beef-eaters, however loyal, were not sufficient to 
protect the Royal person. The King, profuse and careless as he 
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usually was, had sufficient regard for his own safety to spare from his 
pleasures a sum sufficient for the support of his body-guard. On the 
day after his entrance they assembled in Hyde Park, “richly cloathed 
and well mounted,” and were reviewed in the presence of the Duke 
of Gloucester and others. Lord Gerard still retained the command ; 
his men were familiarly known as the Gentlemen of the Guard. 
Most of the privates had held commissions during the civil war; 
their humble rank was esteemed no disgrace where all were gentle- 
men. Their original title was His Majesty’s Guards ; but they are 
also mentioned in official documents as His Majesty’s Horse Guards. 
It was not till the year 1788 that the title of Life Guards, by which 
they are now known, was finally adopted. Their original costume 
was the costume of the cavalier of the period—round hat with 
broad brim, and a plume of white feathers drooping over the brim 
behind ; scarlet coat ornamented with gold lace, and with broad 
white collar turned back, and scarlet sash; large ruffles at the 
wrists ; long hair flowing over the shoulders ; long boots of picked 
leather reaching to the thigh ; cuirasses and helmets of iron “ potts.” 
They were armed with swords, pistols, and carabines ; the carabine 
was supported by a belt which passed across the left shoulder. Their 
horses had long tails, which on special occasions were tied up and 
adorned with gay ribands. The uniform of the officer differed only 
in splendour from that of the private. The corps of His Majesty’s 
Guards was divided into two troops, one of which was stationed at 
Dunkirk and the other at London ; both were under the command 
of Lord Gerard. 

At the end of the year two hundred of the Gentlemen of the 
Guard retired. On the 6th of January, 1661, a band of Millenarians 
attempted to overthrow the monarchy and to establish a spiritual 
republic in its stead. About sixty of them issued forth from their 
meeting-house in Swan Alley, Coleman Street, under the command 
of Thomas Venner, their fanatical preacher, and proclaimed King 
Jesus in the streets, summoning all at the point of the sword to 
acknowledge his sovereignty. The Train-bands of the City were 
sent to repress the insurrection, but were ignominiously repulsed. 
It was only on learning that the Lieutenant-Governor was advanc- 
ing to attack them that the insurgents fled to St. John’s Wood, 
and then to Caen Wood, between Hampstead and Highgate. On 
the following day a detachment of Life Guards and two hundred 
foot, under the command of Sir Thomas Sandys, were sent against 
them. The insurgents were inferior in numbers, but, inspired by 
fanaticism, they made a bold stand, and the loss on either side 
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was about equal. On the gth they retraced their steps to London, 
and took up a position in Wood Street, Cheapside, where twenty. 
Life Guards, under the command of Corporal or Colonel Corbet 
(he had been a colonel in the Royal army), were sent to attack 
them. They fought desperately in the narrow street; five or six 
men were killed and several wounded. Among the latter was Thomas 
Venner, who, finding his position no longer tenable, retreated with 
his followers to a house, which was strongly barricaded. After an 
obstinate defence, and the loss of twenty men on either side (the 
Life Guards had been reinforced), twenty of the fanatics, including 
Venner, were seized, hanged, and quartered. 

Taught by experience how little reliance could be placed in the 
local forces, Charles lost no time in recalling the troop of Life 
Guards which was stationed at Dunkirk. The strength of the corps 
was increased to five hundred men, who were divided into three 
troops. The first troop, which consisted of two hundred men, was 
known as His Majesty’s Own; the second was named after the 
Duke of York ; the third after the Duke of Albemarle. Their pay 
was far higher than that of any regiment or corps in the service now, 
and admission into their ranks was as much longed for by the 
younger sons of country gentlemen as a commission in the army 
would be at the present day. Their fine horses with their rich 
housings, their cuirasses, their scarlet coats glittering with gold and 
silver lace, their waving plumes and their gallant bearing, excited the 
admiration of all who beheld their evolutions in St. James’s Park. 
The four corporals attached to each troop were commissioned officers, 
and received seven (or six) shillings a day—a more liberal allowance 
than the pay of an ensign or cornet at the present day. A chaplain 
and a chirurgeon were also attached to each troop, and the captain 
of His Majesty’s Own received thirty shillings a day ; the captains of 
the other two troops one pound. The pay of a private was four 
shillings a day, or twice as much as he now receives. 

The troop of Life Guards which Cromwell had raised for the 
protection of his person, and which, in his latter days, always 
accompanied him when he drove out, was now disbanded. By an 
Act of the Scottish Parliament of the 18th of January, 1661, it was 
resolved that a troop of Life Guards should be raised in Scotland, 
under the title of His Majesty’s Troop of Guards. They consisted 
exclusively of the sons of noblemen and gentlemen, and were placed 
under the command of the Earl of Newburgh. They were organised 
on the znd of April; the strength of the troop was a hundred and 
twenty privates, with a proportionate number of officers. It may 
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have been owing to the religious differences in Scotland that no 
chaplain was appointed to the troop. Wodrow informs us that 
on the 22nd of April, the day of the King’s Coronation, His Majesty’s 
Troop of Guards marched from Holyrood Palace to Parliament 
House, where a sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. James Sharpe 
(afterwards Archbishop of St. Andrew’s), after which they returned 
in great state to the Palace, where they were entertained at a 
sumptuous banquet. Soon after a second troop was added to the 
Scots Life Guards ; their special duty was to protect the person of 
the Lord High Commissioner, and to execute the orders of the 
Parliament. ‘Two troops of dragoons were raised about the same 
time ; these two troops were the germ of a regiment well known in 
the service—the Scots Greys. The pay of a Scottish Life Guards- 
man was half-a-crown a day, a sum which in Scotland at that time 
was probably equal in value to the four shillings received by the 
English Life Guardsman. 

The three troops of Life Guards in London were all on duty on 
the 22nd of April, the Coronation Day. Evelyn gives an interesting 
account of the procession from the Tower to Whitehall, in which 
the Life Guards occupied a prominent place. On the 3oth of 
September an incident occurred highly characteristic of the times, 
and illustrative of the state of feeling between France and Spain. 
The second troop of Life Guards and three companies of Foot 
Guards, with the Royal carriages, had been sent to receive the 
Swedish Ambassador when he landed at the Tower. The 
Ambassadors of France and Spain were also present, and a dispute 
arose among their followers about the right of precedence; from 
words they came to blows, and in the skirmish which ensued 
several lives were lost. It was only when the Guards charged the 
combatants, sword in hand, that peace could be restored. A graphic 
account of the whole affair may be found in Evelyn. 

Early in May, 1662, two troops of Life Guards were sent to 
Portsmouth to receive Catharine of Portugal, the future Queen of 
England, on her landing. From May to August they were stationed 
at Hampton Court, and returned to London with the King. It 
would be tedious to enumerate all the reviews and Court pageants in 
which they took part; their history at this period is, in a great 
measure, the history of the reigning monarch. The old cavaliers 
who had been embodied in Holland gradually retired from the Life 
Guards on a pension of two shillings a day, and were succeeded by 
young gentlemen of rank and fortune, who, after serving for a time 
as privates, received commissions in other regiments. No young 
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gentleman was admitted into the Life Guards unless he was of good 
family, and could afford to bring his charger and part of his accoutre- 
ments with him. In order to exclude Papists and Puritans from the 
Life Guards, every gentleman volunteer was required to take an oath 
admitting the King’s supremacy and to partake of the Communion 
according to the forms of the Church of England. It does not 
appear whether the same test was applied in Scotland as in England. 

It was usual at this period for soldiers to serve on board the fleet, 
and when war broke out between England and Holland in 1665 
some of the Life Guards volunteered their services, which were 
accepted. While the plague was prevalent in London the Life 
Guards left with the King, and returned with him. During the Great 
Fire the Life Guards accompanied the King and the Duke of York 
in their different visits to the City, and kept order for three days. By 
a Royal warrant of the 13th of September, it was decided that the 
captain of a troop of Life Guards should take precedence of the 
oldest colonel of Horse, a lieutenant of the oldest major, a cornet 
of the oldest captain. It must be borne in mind, however, that 
every troop of Life Guards was, in a certain sense, a regiment, and 
the officer in command was called colonel or captain. 

Meanwhile, the two troops of Scots Life Guards had to use their 
arms against their own countrymen. Charles II. hated Presbyte- 
rianism, ef pour cause; he thought it was not the religion for a 
gentleman, or, in truth, for any one else, and attempted to supplant 
it by the establishment of Episcopacy in the north. If he had 
known the Scots better he would have left them in the quiet enjoy- 
ment of the religion of their choice, and not driven them into 
rebellion by vainly attempting to introduce a form of worship which 
was hateful to them. The south-west of Scotland has always been 
the stronghold of Presbyterianism, and it was there that the Presbyte- 
rians rose in open rebellion. After some temporary successes in the 
west, a large body of insurgents marched against Edinburgh, where 
every preparation was made to receive them. Despairing of success, 
they began to retreat, and had reached the Pentland Hills when they 
were attacked by the two troops of Scots Life Guards and other forces 
that had been sent against them. Though the insurgents fought with 
obstinate valour, they could not long withstand the onset of disci- 
plined troops, and, after considerable loss, most of them laid down 
their arms and surrendered at discretion. The loss of life would 
have been still greater if the Life Guards had not displayed a for- 
bearance rarely found during the prevalence of civil war. 

On the 13th of June, 1667, the second and third troops of Life 
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Guards were augmented by the addition of a lieutenant and fifty 
gentlemen-volunteers to each; the entire strength of the corps at 
this period was six hundred gentlemen-privates, thirty-five officers, 
twelve trumpets, and three kettle-drums. On the 13th of September, 
1668, Lord Gerard resigned his appointment as captain and colonel 
of the King’s Own Troop, and commander of the Life Guards ; in 
exchange, he was appointed colonel of a regiment of horse, and 
received the title of Earl of Macclesfield. He was succeeded in 
the Life Guards by the Duke of Monmouth, the King’s natural son, 
who was invested in his new command with much military pomp in 
Hyde Park, on the 16th of September. As the Life Guards were 
paid from the Royal purse, they were increased or decreased according 
to the state of the Royal finances. On the 26th of September they 
were reduced one half, by the removal of a hundred men from each 
troop. When the Duke of Albemarle, the captain of the third 
troop, was buried in Westminster Abbey, in 1670, the whole corps 
of Life Guards were present at the funeral ceremony, and excited 
much admiration by their splendid appearance. After the death of 
the Duke of Albemarle, the troop of Life Guards named after him 
was known as the Queen’s Troop, and ranked next after His 
Majesty’s Own. It appears that the Duke of York did not yield this 
precedence without a struggle. He ascribes the change to the 
malice which the Queen bore him. In his memoirs, written after his 
expulsion from the throne, he takes much credit to himself for having 
yielded to a woman ; but it might have occurred even to his obtuse 
intellect that the Queen’s Troop ought to rank next to the King’s. 
On the 14th of February, 1670, a troop of Life Guards escorted 
the King to the opening of Parliament for the first time, and this 
custom has been preserved ever since. After the fire at Whitehall 
Palace, in 1699, it was usual for a small detachment of the Life 
Guards to accompany the King when he rode or drove out. At this 
period there were no regular barracks for the Life Guards, and they 
were all quartered among the inns in the Strand, Westminster, 
Charing Cross, the Haymarket, Piccadilly, and the adjoining streets. 
All these localities have ceased to be places of special military resort 
except Westminster, which is still much frequented by recruiting 
parties. In June, 1670, it may be inferred that the Royal purse was 
better replenished than usual, as we find that the strength of the Life 
Guards was increased by two hundred men—one hundred to His 
Majesty’s Own, and fifty to each of the other two troops. The 
strength of the corps was thus raised to five hundred and fifty gentle- 
men-privates, besides officers and musicians. Among their other 
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duties at this period, the Life Guards seem to have acted as a gold 
escort. In June, 1671, one officer and eight men were employed 
to protect the treasure which was conveyed from the Pay Office to 
Portsmouth ; and the same duty devolved upon the Life Guards till 
1810, when it was discontinued. They also assisted the officers of 
Excise in collecting the revenue; and some of them served as 
volunteers on board the fleet. In truth, there was not the same 
distinction between the army and navy as now; and officers seem to 
have been transferred from the one to the other without much regard 
to their qualifications. Lord Mordaunt, better known as the Earl of 
Peterborough, was a sailor as well as a soldier, and used to enlighten 
his crew by his pious oratory. 

In 1672, when Charles and Louis united their forces against 
Holland, a body of six thousand British troops, including fifty 
gentlemen-privates of each of the troops of Life Guards, was placed 
under the command of the Duke of Monmouth, and sent to 
Charleroi, the head-quarters of the French army. The Life Guards 
were commanded by Lord Duras, a Frenchman, who is better known 
in history by his subsequent title of Earl of Feversham. Louis 
himself assumed the command of the united armies, and the Life 
Guards remained in the neighbourhood of Paris till the following 
spring. ‘The gallant conduct of the Duke of Monmouth, Churchill 
(afterwards Duke of Marlborough), and twelve gentlemen-privates of 
the Life Guards, at the siege of Maestrecht on the 25th of June, 
1673, excited the admiration of both armies, and rendered the duke 
the most popular man in England. The Life Guardsmen had thrown 
away their carbines before charging with their swords, and the 
memory of their gallantry was perpetuated by a special act of the 
King, who, on the zoth of May, 1674, ordered their carbines to be 
restored. 

At the conclusion of peace in 1674, they embarked at Dieppe, 
in the month of April, and reached Dover in safety. During the 
two campaigns they had lost fifty men, who were not replaced, so 
that the strength of the corps was reduced to six hundred men. 
They now resumed their former duties at Court, and it was arranged 
that when they mounted guard at the palace the guard should consist 
of three officers, two trumpeters, and a hundred men. Detachments 
of the Life Guards always accompanied the King when he visited 
Newmarket, Windsor, or Hampton Court; they also figured in the 
procession on the Lord Mayor’s Day. In October, 1677, a 
detachment was sent to Harwich to meet the Prince of Orange, 
when he visited England to espouse the Princess Mary. In 1678 
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the army was considerably increased, and Grenadiers were first 
introduced. Eighty mounted Grenadiers were added to the King’s 
Own Troop of Life Guards, and sixty to each of the other two 
troops, with officers in proportion. When Titus Oates began his 
series of infamous lies there was such apprehension for the personal 
safety of the King that a small detachment of the Life Guards 
followed him wherever he went, never losing sight of him for a 
moment except when he entered the Royal bedchamber. The 
captain on guard always walked next the King, holding in his hand an 
ebony staff or truncheon, with a gold head engraved with His 
Majesty’s cipher and crown, and was known as the Gold Stick-in- 
waiting. Another commanding officer, who carried an ebony staff 
with a silver head, was known as the Silver Stick-in-waiting. There 
were also two other officers, who carried sticks with ivory heads, but 
their office was abolished in the beginning of the reign of 
George III. 

In 1679 a troop of the Life Guards was ordered to Scotland. 
The murder of Archbishop Sharpe is one of those episodes with 
which every student of Scottish history is familiar. The commission 
of this crime kindled the flame of revolt throughout the country, and 
the more violent of the Presbyterians threw off their allegiance to 
the King, and resolved to worship after their own fashion in defiance 
of his authority. It was resolved to suppress their conventicles by 
violence, but this was no easy task, as the Presbyterians were 
prepared to resist force by force. Captain Graham (Claverhouse), 
having attacked one of these conventicles at Loudon Hill was 
repulsed with some loss, and a small army was despatched from 
England, under the Duke of Monmouth, to suppress the insurrection. 
A troop of the Life Guards accompanied him, and took part in the 
battle of Bothwell Bridge, fought on the 22nd of June, when the 
insurgents were defeated with the loss of one hundred killed, and 
twelve hundred prisoners. Monmouth seems to have behaved 
with much forbearance, and to have tried to spare the lives of the 
insurgents. 

In 1679, when the Duke of York was entrusted with the 
government of Scotland, a detachment of Life Guards accompanied 
him as far as Barnet, when he was on his way north. During his 
residence at Edinburgh the Scots Life Guards mounted guard at 
Holyrood, and escorted him when he rode out with the same state 
as if he had been King. On the 1st of January, 1680, the army 
was considerably reduced, and the Horse Grenadier Guards attached 
to the different troops of Life Guards were disbanded. The Scots 
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troop of Life Guards was reduced to ninety-nine gentlemen-privates. 
About the same time eight rifle carbines were supplied to each troop 
of Life Guards, and this was the first occasion on which rifled fire- 
arms were used in the British army. In 1680, Tangiers, which 
formed part of the Queen’s dowry, and was garrisoned by British 
troops, was besieged by an army of Moors, and reinforcements were 
sent to its relief. On this occasion twenty privates of each of the 
troops of Life Guards were selected for the Tangiers expedition, and 
placed under the command of Major Oglethorpe, a gallant officer, 
who had fought his way from the ranks to the honourable position 
he held. This detachment of Life Guards, after embarking at 
Portsmouth, received orders to disembark, and to leave their horses 
for the use of the new troops of horse which were to replace them. 
A detachment of the Life Guards escorted the King to Oxford, when 
the Parliament was held there, and also to Cambridge in 1681. The 
conspirators who took part in the Rye House Plot in 1683 thought 
at first of trying to corrupt the fidelity of the Life Guards, but 
this idea was given up as hopeless. The fidelity of the Life Guards 
was unquestionable, and the conspirators resolved to fire on the 
detachment that guarded the King’s person, and then to attack them 
sword in hand. The plot was fortunately discovered beforehand, 
and some of the leading conspirators put to death. In 1684 the 
Horse Grenadier Guards were restored in the proportion of sixty- 
four Grenadiers to each company of Life Guards. In the field the 
Grenadiers were armed with muskets and grenades ; in close contact 
they dismounted, and fought with their swords. On the rst of 
October this year there was a grand review of four thousand men at 
Putney Heath, in which the Life Guards took part; the whole were 
under the command of William Earl Craven, Colonel of the 
Coldstreams, a gallant old veteran who, fifty years before, had led 
the forlorn hope at Creutznach under the eye of the great Gustavus, 
and was said to have been the favourite of the unfortunate Queen 
of Bohemia. Though bordering on eighty, he was still able and 
willing to use his sword when occasion required. 

Charles II. died on the 6th of February, 1685, and was buried in 
Henry VII.’s chapel in Westminster Abbey, with little of that pomp 
. or pageantry by which the funerals of kings are usually attended. 
On the day after his death, the Life Guards were placed under arms, 
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and the heralds proclaimed James II. his successor. The new King, 
a professed Roman Catholic, caused the rites of the Church of 
Rome to be celebrated in his palace, and ordered the Life Guards to 


attend him at mass, which they appear to have done without any 
VoL. VII., N.S. 1871. Q 
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scruples of conscience. At this high ceremony of the Romish 
faith, the captain in command of the detachment of Life Guards on 
duty took his stand next to the King. At the Coronation on the 
23rd of April the Life Guards kept the line, and the Duke of 
Northumberland, the Gold Stick-in-waiting, took his place next to 
the King. The different troops of Life Guards were distinguished 
by the difference in their colours: those of the rst were blue, those 
of the 2nd green, and those of the 3rd yellow. 

The Life Guards took an active part in the suppression of 
Monmouth’s rebellion. Christopher, Duke of Albemarle, the son 
and heir of George Monk, the restorer of the Stuarts, left the rst 
troop of Life Guards, which was under his command in London, 
and proceeded to the county of Devon, of which he was Lord- 
Lieutenant, to hold -a muster of militia. The defeat of his 
undisciplined forces by Monmouth’s followers is a matter of history. 
But a more formidable foe was now advancing against him. A 
detachment of the Royal Regiment of Horse Guards (Blues), under 
command of Lord Churchill, a strong body of Life Guards and 
Horse Grenadier Guards, two troops of horse, two troops of 
Dragoons, and the three battalions of Foot Guards, the whole under 
the command of the Earl of Feversham, captain of the 3rd troop 
of Life Guards, were despatched with all haste from London. The 
first skirmish between the rebels and the Life Guards was at 
Keynsham, where Major Oglethorpe, with a hundred followers, 
charged two troops of Monmouth’s horse, and defeated them with 
considerable loss. Some of the Life Guards fell at the skirmish at 
Philip’s Norton, where, owing to the rashness of the Duke of Grafton, 
the party under his command fell into an ambuscade and suffered 
severely. After the affair at Keynsham, Oglethorpe had been sent 
to Bristol, but arrived in time to take part in the battle of Sedgemoor. 
The Life Guards and Blues hastened from Weston Zoyland, where 
they were stationed, on hearing of the night surprise, and scattered 
in an instant some of the rebel horse, who had fled at the first fire, 
and were now attempting to rally. The rebel foot, though deserted 
by the horse, fought like veteran soldiers. The Life Guards charged 
them on the right, the Blues on the left, but the rustics held their 
ground, and beat back the Royal horse with the butt-ends of their 
muskets. The gallant Oglethorpe charged them on the one flank, 
and Sarsfield on the other; both were manfully repulsed. It was 
only when the artillery began to make deep furrows in their ranks 
and their ammunition was exhausted that the Somerset rustics and 
Cornish miners, who had fought so well, broke and fled. Oglethorpe 
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was knighted and promoted to the rank of colonel for his bravery 
on this occasion, and a sum of £417 10s. was bestowed upon thirty- 
six privates of the Life Guards who had been wounded during the battle. 
One of them, who had been received as an in-pensioner of Chelsea 
Hospital, received a gratuity of £16. 

In 1686 the King, intent on restoring Popery, assembled an army 
of thirteen thousand men on Hounslow Heath, for the purpose of 
overawing those who were opposed to his plans. On the 3oth of 
June the Life Guards were encamped on the heath with the rest of 
the forces. The 4th troop was under the command of Henry 
Jermyn, Lord Dover, a gambler, a duellist, and a profligate, whose 
only recommendation to the Royal favour was his religion. At 
this time the strength of the Life Guards was increased by the 
addition of fourteen Horse Grenadier Guards to each troop, and 
eight recruits, in all fifty men. On the 3oth of July the whole 
strength of the corps was fifty-eight officers, 1,052 gentlemen- 
privates, one adjutant, one marshal, and one fire-master, whose 
duty was to supply the Grenadiers with fusees and grenades. In 1687 
a detachment of the Life Guards accompanied the King in his 
progress through the kingdom, and also to the banquet at which he 
was entertained in the Guildhall. In 1688 ten Horse Grenadiers 
were added to each troop, and the Scots Life Guards, after being 
increased by the addition of twenty men, were summoned to 
London, and placed on the English establishment, through which 
they were entitled to a higher rate of pay. The strength of the 
corps was thus raised to twelve hundred and eighty-six men of 
all ranks. When the report of the landing of the Prince of Orange 
reached London, the Life Guards received orders to proceed to 
Salisbury to oppose his progress, and were placed under the command 
of the Earl of Feversham. Two troops and a hundred Horse 
Grenadiers proceeded to Salisbury at once; a thifd was entrusted 
with the charge of the Artillery; the fourth accompanied the King, 
who arrived there on the 19th of November. After the skirmish at 
Wincanton, the King hesitated whether he should advance or retire ; 
the desertion of Churchill, Grafton, and others made him resolve to 
return to London. His natural son, the Duke of Berwick, Churchill’s 
nephew, was promoted from the Royal Horse Guards (Blues) 
to the command of the 3rd troop of Life Guards, andt he King set 
out for London, accompanied by an escort of the Life Guards. 
Finding that all was lost, he wrote to Feversham in terms which 
could only mean that he wished the whole army to be disbanded, 
and began his preparations for flight. It was the custom of the 
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Court that in the Queen’s absence a Lord of the Bedchamber should 
sleep on a pallet in the King’s room; on the night of his flight this 
duty devolved on the Duke of Northumberland, a natural son of 
Charles II. by the Duchess of Cleveland, who commanded one of 
the troops of Life Guards. At three o’clock on the morning of the 
16th of December the King rose, gave orders to Northumberland 
not to open the door of the bedchamber till the usual hour, and 
stole out from the palace by a secret passage. 

We need not trace his flight, nor its consequences. When the 
King was seized and detained by the Kentish fishermen, the Lords 
ordered Feversham to hasten with a troop of Life Guards and set 
him at liberty. Feversham left his troop of Life Guards at Sitting- 
bourne, and hurried to the King’s presence. There was no occasion 
to use force, as no opposition was offered to the King’s departure. 
After he had finally left the kingdom, and Whitehall was surrounded 
by the Dutch forces, the Life Guards were removed from London to 
country quarters. The 1st troop was stationed at Maidstone, the 
2nd at Chelmsford, the 3rd at St. Alban’s, the -4th at Epsom 
and Ewell, and the Scots troop at Bicester. In 1689 the Dutch 
Guards were placed on the English establishment, and the 4th 
troop of Life Guards was disbanded. At the same time the King 
introduced some changes in the organisation of the Life Guards ; the 
four brigadiers were promoted to be exempts, with the rank of 
captain and 12s. a day; the sub-brigadiers were promoted to be 
brigadiers, with the rank of lieutenant and ros. a day; the four 
principal sub-brigadiers ranked as cornets, with 5s. a day. An 
adjutant was added to each troop, while the offices of quartermaster 
and captain were abolished. 

The same year an English brigade, under the command of 
Churchill, was sent to Holland, to serve under the Prince of 
Waldeck, who commanded the confederate forces. The English 
brigade consisted of the best regiments belonging to the old army, 
and included the 2nd troop of Life Guards. At the combat 
which took place at Walcourt on the 5th of August the English and 
French*forces encountered one another for the first time after many 
years; and England learned with joy that her soldiers had main- 
tained her ancient reputation for valour. The following year, in 
consequence of the Irish rebellion, the rst and 3rd troops of Life 
Guards and the 4th Dutch troop were sent to Ireland, while the 
2nd was recalled from Holland, and the Scots troop remained at 
London to guard the Queen’s person. At the Battle of the Boyne 
the first shot killed a Horse Grenadier Guard and two horses. The 
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Life Guards led by Ormond formed part of the left wing, and crossed 
the river under the command of the King. On reaching the bank 
the King led his men to the place where the fight was the hottest, 
and his opportune arrival decided the fate of the day. At the review 
of the Royal forces which took place at Dublin on the 7th and 8th 
of July, only two hundred and seventy-three Life Guards and ninety- 
five Horse Grenadier Guards appeared on the field. As their original 
strength was four hundred troopers and a hundred and twenty 
Horse Grenadiers, it is evident that they must have suffered seventy 
at the Battle of the Boyne 

On the 3oth of July the 1st troop of Life Guards was ordered 
home; the other troops followed with the King. In 1691 the 
1st, 3rd, and 4th troops were ordered to Flanders. During the 
action at Catoir a Life Guardsman, observing Marshal Luxembourg 
on a rising ground surrounded by a group of officers, charged him 
sword in hand ; but was cut down before he could reach him. At 
the desperate struggle at Steinkirk the Life Guards, overwhelmed by 
superior numbers, would have perished to a man if Auverquerque 
had not sent two fresh battalions to their aid in the moment of 
extremity. On this occasion we may be pardoned for quoting 
Corporal Trim, no mean authority :—‘ There was Cutts’s,” con- 
tinued the Corporal, clapping the forefinger of his right hand upon 
the thumb of his left, and counting round his hand, “there was 
Cutts’s, Mackay’s, Angus’s, Graham’s, and Leven’s, all cut to pieces ; 
and so had the English Life Guards too, had it not been for someregi- 
ments on the right who marched up boldly to their relief, and received 
the enemy’s fire in their faces, before any one of their own platoon 
discharged a musket. They'll go to heaven for it!” added Trim. 

No one knew the feeling of the British army on this occasion better 
than Sterne, who, himself an officer’s son, was brought up among 
veterans who had fought under William in Flanders. ‘The officers of 
the Life Guards suffered severely at Steinkirk: Brigadier Sooles was 
killed ; Colonel Staples, Captains Pearcy, Bennfield, and Jourdan 
were wounded. The Horse Grenadier Guards dismounted and 
fought on foot, under the command of Lieut.-Colonel Cholmondeley 
(afterwards Baron Newburgh and Earl of Cholmondeley), of the rst 
Life Guards. At the Battle of Landen, fought on the roth of July, 
1693, the Life Guards charged the household troops of France with 
such fury that this far-ffamed band, hitherto deemed invincible, 
broke and gave way. This fact is admitted by St. Simon in his 
memoirs :—“ Leur cavalerie y fit d’abord plier les troupes d’élite 
jusqu’alors invincibles . . . . Les gardes du Prince d’Orange, ceux 
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de M. de Vaudemont, et deux regimens Anglais en eurent l’honneur.” 
The Duke of Ormond, who commanded the 2nd Life Guards, 
had a narrow escape from losing his life. When the line of the 
confederates broke and gave way he was struck down in the press, 
and would have been killed on the spot had not the glitter of a rich 
diamond on his finger attracted the notice of a French guard, who 
consulted his own interest by saving his life. He was afterwards 
exchanged for the Duke of Berwick, who had been taken prisoner at 
an earlier part of the day. During the retreat the enemy pressed so 
close on the King, who, behaved with the greatest coolness and 
courage, that at one time he would have fallen into their hands had 
not Lieutenant the Honourable Hatton Compton come to the rescue 
with the 3rd Life Guards, and beaten back his assailants. The 
King recognised the service thus rendered by promoting him to the 
rank of colonel. 

The Life Guards spent the winter in Ghent and Breda. In 
October, 1693, the Horse Grenadier Guards were formed into one 
troop, under the command of Colonel G. Colin. During 1694 the 
two armies watched one another, and no decisive battle was fought. 
On the 14th of April the 2nd troop of Life Guards was ordered 
to Flanders. The following winter the 3rd Life Guards were 
stationed at Breda, the Horse Grenadier Guards at Bois-le-Duc, and 
the Dutch Guards at the Hague. On the sth of September, 1695, a 
small party of the Life Guards was present at the arrest of Marshal 
Boufflers, after the surrender of Namur. The following winter was 
spent as before. The peace of Ryswick having been concluded on 
the zoth of September, 1697, the Life Guards returned home in 
December. In 1699 the Dutch Guards, who had served on the 
English establishment since 1688, but had always been regarded with 
aversion by the great body of the nation on account of their foreign 
origin, received orders to return to Holland. The King had retained 
them as long as he could, and must have witnessed their departure 
with feelings of deep mortification. Their conduct had been irre- 
proachable. Many of them had married English wives, and were 
the fathers of English children, who knew not a word of Dutch. 
As they marched through the streets of London the populace who 
had clamoured the loudest for their removal greeted them with 
kindness and sympathy. One spectator had the rudeness to remark 
that Hans made a better figure after feeding ten years on English 
roast beef than he did on first landing. ‘“ Aye,” retorted Hans, “and 
a pretty figure you would have cut if we had not come.” The 
laughter was on the side of the Dutch. 
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In 1699 an alteration was made in the uniform of the Life Guards. 
Instead of silver lace edged with gold they wore gold lace only ; and 
the troops were distinguished by feathers of different colours. The 
1st troop had scarlet, the 2nd white, and the 3rd green feathers. They 
appeared in their new uniform at a grand review held in Hyde 
Park on the gth of November, and the London Post of the 2nd of 
November remarks :—‘“ The Guards have now received their new 
cloaths, which are extraordinarily grand, and they are now generally 
thought to be the finist body of Horse in Europe.” They remained 
quietly in England, discharging their usual duties, till the King’s 
death, in March, 1702. They took their usual place at the pro- 
clamation of Queen Anne on the 8th of March, and at her coronation 
on the 23rd of April. When war was resumed between France and 
England they were not sent abroad with the other troops, on account 
of the threatened invasion by the Pretender. After Sir George 
Rooke’s victory at St. Vigo, when ten men-of-war and eleven gal- 
leons were taken, the Queen, accompanied by a detachment of Life 
Guards, proceeded to St. Paul’s to offer up thanks for this great 
success. Twenty gentlemen-privates of the 2nd troop of Life Guards 
volunteered to serve in the expedition under the Duke of Ormond. 
Thanksgivings were frequent at this period, in consequence of 
the rapid succession of Marlborough’s victories. On the 7th of 
September, 1704, the Queen, escorted by a squadron of Life Guards, 
again proceeded to St. Paul’s to offer up thanks for the success of 
her army at the Battle of Blenheim on the 13th of August. On the 
3rd of January, 1705, the standards and colours taken at the Battle 
of Blenheim were carried in procession from the Tower to West- 
minster Hall. The Life Guards occupied a prominent place in the 
procession, which defiled past St. James’s Palace in presence of the 
Queen, while forty-eight guns. were discharged in the park in honour 
of the event. 

On Whit-Sunday, the 23rd of May, 1706, the Queen, escorted by 
the Life Guards, attended a special service at St. Paul’s, on account 
of the victory of Ramilies, and on the 19th of December the colours 
and standards taken on this occasion were deposited with much 
pomp in Guildhall, at the request of the citizens of London. After 
the union between Scotland and England in 1707, the Queen caused 
the standards of the Life Guards to be altered, and a party of them 
escorted her to St. Paul’s on the 1st of May, when there was a public 
thanksgiving on account of the union of the two kingdoms. In 
1708 much alarm was felt on account of the threatened landing of a 
French force under the Pretender in Scotland ; ten regiments were 
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at once recalled from Holland; the 1st and 2nd Life Guards, a 
squadron of Horse Grenadier Guards, the Royal Regiment of Horse 
Guards (Blues), one battalion of Foot Guards, and several regiments 
of the line, were sent to Scotland. The Guards left London on the 
15th of March, and remained in Scotland till 1709, when, the danger 
having passed away, they returned to their usual quarters. 

In the same year the Scots Life Guards and the Horse Grenadier 
Guards attached to them were removed from Scotland and stationed 
at Kingston, on the Thames. They received the same uniform as 
their English comrades, and were mustered at Hampton Court on 
the 15th of April. On the 1oth of May the whole corps of Life 
Guards were reviewed in Hyde Park. The Scots troop was now 
known as the 4th, or Union, troop, and the Scots Mounted Grenadier 
Guards became the 2nd Horse Grenadier Guards. They received 
the same pay and discharged the same duties as the other troops of 
Life Guards. 

In 1710 the Life Guards had to aid in suppressing a serious riot 
which had broken out in London. Dr. Sacheverel was placed on 
his trial by the Parliament for having preached two seditious sermons, 
and his followers at once raised the cry that the Church was in 
danger. It seems to have occurred to them that pulling down the 
meeting-houses of the Dissenters was the easiest way to prop up the 
Church, and they proceeded to do so with much energy. The matter 
was brought under the notice of the Government, and the Secretary 
of State ordered Captain Horsey, the officer in command of the 
Queen’s Life Guards at the palace, to disperse the rioters. Captain 
Horsey, feeling the difficulty of his position, refused to act without a 
written order from the Secretary ; on obtaining this he went in search 
of the rioters, and found them actually engaged in destroying a 
meeting-house at Blackfriars. He seized the ringleaders on the 
spot, and the rest of the mob quietly dispersed. At the same time a 
troop of Mounted Grenadier Guards was stationed at the Bank till 
order was restored. 

In 1711-12 the Life Guards continued to discharge their usual 
duties. After the conclusion of peace by the Treaty of Utrecht in 
1713, the 5th troop of Life Guards assisted at St. James’s Palace on 
the 5th of March, when the heralds proclaimed peace with the usual 
formalities. On the zoth of July, 1714, it was understood that the 
Queen was dying, and a troop of Life Guards, with another of 
Mounted Grenadier Guards, was kept in readiness to proclaim the 
Elector of Brunswick as soon as her death was announced. She 
died on the 1st of August, and George I. was proclaimed the same day. 
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The new King landed at Greenwich on the 17th of September, where 
he was received by the Gold Stick-in-waiting, the Lords of Regency, 
a hundred Life Guards, and fifty Mounted Grenadier Guards. 
He made his solemn entry into London on the 2oth of September, 
and was crowned on the 2oth of October ; the Life Guards assisted 
in the usual way at both of these events. They furnished the escort, 
also, when he dined with the Lord Mayor at Guildhall on the 
29th of October, and when he proceeded to St. Paul’s on the 2oth 
of January, to offer up thanks for his peaceful accession to the throne. 
In the following September the Earl of Mar hoisted the flag of 
rebellion at Braemar, within a short distance of the spot where the 
Castle of Balmoral now stands, and openly proclaimed the Pretender. 
In October the Earl of Derwentwater collected a body of horse and 
proclaimed him at Morpeth and other towns in the north of England. — 
At the same time a troop of two hundred Scottish horse was raised by 
the Earls of Carnwath and Wintoun, and the Earl of Mar soon found 
himself at the head of ten thousand men. The alarm in London was 
so great that the Life Guards and other troops encamped in Hyde 
Park, ready to act on any emergency. The former proved their 
loyalty on the Prince of Wales’s birthday by roasting oxen entire, 
consuming five hundred pounds of plum pudding, and drinking two 
hogsheads of wine and two of ale, a gift from their officers. The 
engagements at Preston and Sherifimuir removed all danger; the 
camp was broken up in December, and a detachment of Life 
Guards was employed to convey specie to Scotland for the payment 
of the troops who had been serving there. 





THE LAST DAYS OF THE 
COMMUNE. 


©) AKG LIFE of emotion is better than a life of tranquillity.” 
\ These words were spoken by one of the leaders of 
anKaeny the Commune, as we sat side by side near a barricade 
Lb Sd in the Rue St. Honoré, on the night of May 22. The 
speaker held a high position among the leaders of that strange 
faction who terrorised over Paris from the 18th of March. He was a 
clockmaker by trade, and an officer of the National Guard. There 
was much “emotion” and little “tranquillity” remaining for him at 
the time of our conversation, for the Versailles troops had then 
penetrated to the Place de la Concorde. We had been conversing 
on the objects which the Commune had in waging civil war, and they 
were frankly stated by our clockmaker, who wound up with the 
remark already quoted. The programme was one which was suf- 
ficiently startling. “We fight,” he said, “against the military, 
because a false notion of glory has been our ruin ; we fight against 
monarchy, because our Emperors have eaten us up ; we fight against 
the Church, because she has fattened on the life-blood of the nation; 
and we fight against capitalists, because they grind down our wages 
to the lowest fraction.” He affected to believe that a cure for 
all their sorrows lay in the hands of the Commune; yet, at the 
same time, he confessed that, once within Paris, the National Guard 
would be massacred by the troops. This man never earned more 
than eight francs a day at his trade; but he had risen to high office 
under the Commune. He was very loquacious, and readily answered 
all questions that were put to him ; yet he failed to see the absur- 
dities he gave expression to in his exposition of the Communistic 
programme. I had the opportunity of conversing with many 
members of the Commune to whom important functions had been 
entrusted, and with many of the rank and file of the National Guard ; 
but no two of them agreed in the objects for which they fought. A 
young Garibaldian soldier declared he was fighting only against the 
Versailles troops ; an officer stated that he took up arms because 
rank was offered him, and most of his companions were serving. 
But all were agreed upon two points—that the pay was uncommonly 
good, and the rations could not be improved. There must have 
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been a large number of the troops to whom these advantages were suf- 
ficient reasons for taking up arms. So far as the general body of the 
insurgents was concerned, the philosophical programme which their 
civil friends put forth was a farce. It was simply intended to win 
favour out of France, and it succeeded in deluding some English 
politicians ; but the bulk of the Parisians were not to be cajoled so 
easily, and from the first the Commune were unpopular. Their real 
character was disclosed in the deeds of violence which they com- 
mitted, and from the first blood they shed there was no possibility of 
accomplishing any good thing. The revolution organised by the 
Commune was singular in one respect, and that was in the demon- 
strations made against religion. After proclaiming liberty of conscience 
to all, they immediately denied the rights of conscience to the Roman 
Catholics. Those who worshipped God did so in secret, and if 
Communism had prevailed, martyrs to Roman Catholicism would 
have been made in the streets of Paris. The desecration of the 
churches and the rifling of coffins are matters of history now, and 
so are the circumstances attending the death of the venerable head 
of the Catholic Church of Paris. Nor was his murder a sudden act. 
It had been resolved upon for several days before it was carried out. 
My clockmaker friend was summoned to sit upon the court-martial 
which was to decide upon his fate, and on the 22nd of May he told 
me that the Archbishop would be shot. I said such a crime would 
draw down the vengeance of God. He laughed heartily, and with a 
shrug of his shoulders exclaimed, “We don’t believe in any God.” 
The leaders of the Versailles army took them at their word in that 
respect, for very few of the thousands who were executed in the 
streets had a moment of time to prepare for death. They passed 
out of this world amid a chorus of oaths from their fellow-citizens. 
My friend and his associates had “emotion” to satiety between 
Monday and the following Sunday ; but it was not precisely of that 
character, I should think, which was agreeable. I heard him give 
orders that poultry should be “requisitioned” for the men’s break- 
fast; but they had little enough time to eat it, even if it were 
procured. The troops were in conflict with them the next day, and 
without ceasing until the end came. 

There was no sympathy whatever between the inhabitants and the 
National Guard during the closing reign of the Commune. The 
privations of the people were becoming irksome; and the tyranny of 
the insurgents had reached a climax. Hundreds of young men were 
kidnapped, and made to defend barricades. Others, to escape 
service, slept night after night upon the roofs of their houses. In 
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many instances the husband was in a distant part of France with the 
children, and the wife and mother remained in Paris, inspired with 
the hope that she might save some portion of their property from 
destruction. The advent of the Government troops was universally 
regarded as an event which would terminate all the sufferings which 
the loyal inhabitants had experienced. Nor were they disappointed 
in their expectations. How it ever came to pass that such ragged, 
deformed ruffians as composed a large portion of the National Guard 
were allowed to tyrannise over the inhabitants for two months is a 
mystery tome. The loyal people might have smothered the insurrec- 
tion in a day if they had chosen. As the joy of the inhabitants rose 
the spirits of the insurgents became depressed. The men knew that 
every Versaillist bore a warrant of death to each of them. Upon more 
than one occasion a Communist said to me, “If I am not dead to- 
morrow, we will meet again.” Had any hope of mercy been held out, 
the lives of the hostages would have been spared, and the palaces and 
public buildings would never have been fired. It was not until May 
the 24th that the Archbishop was shot, and the same day witnessed 
the destruction of the Tuileries, the Palais Royal, the Ministry of 
Finance, and many another public building. Although the end had 
been anticipated, it came, after all, unexpectedly, and barricades 
were not generally erected until the 22nd of May. Before that day 
they only existed in certain important places: such as the entrance 
to the Place de la Concorde, the Place Vendéme, and at other 
points. 

The task of erecting barricades was carried on by a system of 
forced labour, which was peculiarly unpleasant. Every man, 
woman, and boy who went near a street where it was thought 
necessary to erect a barricade was forced to work by the insurgents. 
No one was exempt. An Englishman residing in the vicinity of the 
Rue St. Honoré told me he was most unfortunate in the work he 
had to perform. On the 22nd of May he went out of his house to 
see what progress the Versailles army had made, when he was 
captured by the insurgents, and made to work shovelling up earth 
against the face of a barricade for the space of two hours. He was 
then set at liberty, and went home vowing he would not leave his 
house until the insurgents had been driven out of the arrondissement. 
In two days the troops held that part of Paris, and he ventured out 
once more. But this time he was laid hold of by the Versailles 
soldiers, and obliged to work for several hours in levelling the same 
barricade which he had laboured so unwillingly to build. 

On the morning of the 23rd of May I visited the chief centres 
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of authority among the Communists—the Hétel de Ville, the Pre- 
fecture of Police, and the Place Vendéme. The conversations I had 
with some of the leaders of the insurrection made a deep impression 
upon me. They knew at that time what fate was in store for them ; 
and each wore a restless and uneasy look which was painful to 
observe. The brief honour they had enjoyed was purchased at too 
dear a price. At the Hétel de Ville I noticed that the equestrian 
statue which once adorned the front had been dislodged and lay, 
“in monumental mockery,” upon the ground, where several soldiers 
were tapping the horse’s side, as though to ascertain of what metal 
it was composed. The lobbies and staircases were occupied by 
soldiers, many of whom were sleeping heavily. I passed up several 
flights of steps, and through a number of handsome rooms, before 
I found the gentleman of whom I was in search. He held high 
rank in the army of the insurgents. The apartment was full of 
officers and civilians, apparently of good position. One of them 
I saw the following day escorted along the Rue de Rivoli by a 
picket of soldiers. Among the officers present was one who told 
me of a visit he had recently paid to England, and he spoke in 
most grateful terms of the kindness he met with. He expressed 
his regret that he could not escort me about the city. “What do 
they think of us in England?” he asked. “Do they not think we 
are terrible fellows? Well,” he added, “they will find that we shall 
die like soldiers ; but Paris will fall with us.” I did not comprehend 
the full meaning of his words at that time. 

From the Hétel de Ville I crossed the Seine, and paid a visit to 
the Prefect of Police. He was in an ill humour, and told me 
the Government troops were advancing. Next day he was caught 
and shot. From hence—a long walk beside the Seine and through 
many bye streets, threading my way through numberless barricades— 
I came to the Place Vendéme, and paid my respects to the Etat- 
Major and his officers. He was the last official I cared to see, and 
I did not remain long. He had been called from luncheon by 
an officer who brought a message from the Hotel de Ville. The 
officers and soldiers who were in the chief apartment were evi- 
dently preparing for a fight, and I soon learned that scouts had 
brought intelligence of the advance of the Versailles army. Even 
here I noted a lack of discipline among the soldiers, some of 
whom addressed the officers in loud and angry tones. While I re- 
mained, private soldiers entered the chamber without ceremony, and 
demanded privileges which, though resisted at first, were invariably 
conceded. During one hot discussion I thought it prudent to bid a 
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hasty farewell to one of the officers, and retire. The conflict raged 
fiercely in this part of Paris throughout the afternoon and evening. 
In the Rue de Rivoli, the Rue St. Honoré, and other leading 
thoroughfares, it was intended to fill the houses near the barricades 
with soldiers; but the design was not carried out. The National 
Guards were willing to fight in the open street, but they objected to 
be shut up in houses where they were sure to be massacred in cold 
blood. No word against their courage can be said. They fought 
bravely, but it was that bravery which is born of despair. Whether 
they fought or fled, the same fate awaited them—death. I saw them 
on the morning of the 24th, fighting in the Rue St. Honoré, at a 
barricade, and I saw them glide from doorway to doorway as the 
troops advanced, taking advantage of every moment to fire at a 
soldier, but ever retreating towards the grand centres, where the final 
stand was to be made. The Tuileries was set on fire at midnight 
on Tuesday, and the Palais Royal at three o’clock on Wednesday 
morning. As the soldiers emerged from the Place de la Concorde 
into the Rue de Rivoli, on Tuesday night, they found the Ministry 
of Finance on fire, and that was the earliest intimation they had of 
the destruction which ensued to the public buildings. The fire at 
the Tuileries was fed by a constant discharge of rockets, and the 
work of destruction went on unhindered for several days. The 
atrocities perpetrated upon the insurgents—men and women—cap- 
tured in the neighbourhood of the Rue de Rivoli were shocking. 
Women were stabbed in the back by soldiers, to make them walk 
more quickly to the places where they were to be shot; and men 
fated to die were maltreated by soldiers and civilians. The attitude 
and demeanour of some of the men were heroic. They bore the 
insults of the people and the taunts of the soldiers unmoved, and 
walked defiantly, as though they were going to meet a martyr’s 
death. All the members of the National Guard with whom I con- 
versed were mechanics or clerks ; I saw but few of those vagabonds 
with whose faces and figures the illustrated papers have made us 
familiar ; nor did I see any of those women whose fierceness and 
cruelty have been so commonly detailed in English newspapers. On 
the three days when the insurgents held possession of the First 
Arrondissement I frequently saw women, armed with revolvers and 
rifles, marching at the head of companies of armed men; but they 
were well-dressed, good-looking females, who appeared to be ani- 
mated by a sense of patriotism. The appearance of a few of these 
women on the ramparts gave rise to the most exaggerated rumours 
as to their number. For several days after each arrondissement was 
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taken the inhabitants had little peace ; night after night preparations 
were made in anticipation of fire. Every man and woman seen 
carrying a vessel of any kind was suspected of being an incen- 
diary. Many women were arrested on the charge of pouring 
petroleum into cellars; several firemen were shot in the Rue de 
Rivoli on the same pretence. How many innocent people were shot, 
on the suspicion of incendiarism, I am afraid to suggest ; but there 
were several in the arrondissement in which I resided who were 
sacrificed to the popular suspicion. 

The number of arrests made by the troops was considerably 
augmented by the police, who followed in their train. House to 
house visitation was then carried out in the most systematic manner ; 
and hundreds of men and women dragged forth from hiding places. 
Many of the leading sympathisers with Communism were thus 
unearthed ; and all who were recognised met with immediate execu- 
tion. The course pursued by the soldiers was to conduct the 
condemned persons to the nearest barricades, and there shoot them ; 
but when one was not near, the man or woman was led into the 
centre of the roadway, and there put to death. In the Rue Richelieu 
was a barricade of formidable dimensions, which had a deep hole 
excavated in the front, the earth from which was used to face the 
barricade. At this spot upwards of forty men were put to death. 
Among them were a tailor and his son, who openly boasted that 
they had set the Palais Royal on fire. In carrying out the executions, 
the soldiers in no single instance that I saw raised their rifles to their 
shoulders, but held them about the level of their knees, and fired. 
The dead, both men and women, lay about the streets, in the squares, 
on the banks of the Seine, in every direction, until the insurrection 
was extinguished. ‘Then they were collected in country carts, and 
carried out of Paris. What ultimately became of them I do not 
know, but the rumour as to interments under the street pavements 
was untrue. 

From Sunday, the 21st, to the following Thursday the conflict was 
carried on under a clear blue sky; on Friday and Saturday rain fell 
continuously, and the remaining hours of life which many of the 
insurgents had must have been spent in the utmost misery. The Hétel 
de Ville was fired on Wednesday, the great granaries upon Thursday, 
and the Custom House on Friday. These buildings, as well as the 
Tuileries, the Ministry of Finance, the Palais Royal, and the palaces 
on the Quai d’Orsay, burnt themselves out; as the appliances 
possessed by the city for extinguishing fires were totally inadequate 
to subdue a fire of any dimensions. 
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Thus eight days and nights were occupied in obtaining possession 
of Paris. Of the amount of damage done to property it is impos- 
sible to form an estimate. Hundreds of houses and shops were 
utterly destroyed ; and a blow inflicted upon the commercial life of 
the city from which it will take many years to recover. At the same 
time the Parisians may congratulate themselves that still greater 
havoc was not wrought, as subsequent discoveries clearly prove that 
the whole city was doomed ; and the rapid advance of the troops 
alone prevented the fiendish work from being accomplished. 

There was one very noticeable feature during the Communistic 
rule, and that was the intense hatred of the leaders to the Roman 
Catholic clergy. A series of cartoons was published, designed to 
bring into contempt the chief members of the Romish Church ; 
and they would excite laughter now, but for the fate of those whose 
portraits are caricatured. A dozen of the pictures lie before me. 
In one the Venerable Archbishop is represented as playing a clarionet 
in a company of itinerant musicians, all of whom are well-known 
ecclesiastics. Another group represents a company of street acrobats, 
all of them Church dignitaries, and the properties with which they 
perform their feats are the sacred vessels of the Church. But these, 
and others of a kindred character, are far eclipsed by the blasphemous 
adaptation of scenes of Holy Writ to the story of the Commune. 
Leonardo Di Vinci’s picture of the Last Supper is made to represent 
one of the closing scenes in the life of Communism. The central 
figure at the table is a woman arrayed as Red Republicanism ; and 
Jules Favre, acting the part of Judas, makes the inquiry “ Is it 1?” 
The face of Thiers is shown in the doorway, smiling at the solemn 
farce. A companion picture represents the Betrayal in the Garden, 
Jules Favre again taking the place of Judas. But the climax is attained 
in the representation of the Crucifixion, in which Red Republicanism 
occupies the place of Our Saviour ; and a German soldier proffers a 
helmet full of blood for her refreshment. The coarse blasphemy of 
these pictures is the appropriate counterpart of the avowed Atheism 
of the Communist leaders. 

One other picture has a very different story attached to it. I was 
in the Rue St. Honoré, and saw a man undergoing a search by three 
soldiers. A sheet of paper, on which were two figures representing 
the Commune, was found upon him, and in an instant he was shot. 
The officer in charge of the firing party afterwards handed me the 
picture, begging my acceptance of it as a memento of what I 
had seen. 

There is another view of these events which will force itself upon 
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the consideration of people after the popular cries for vengeance 
and news have been satiated. But what may not happen before 
then? Where are the innocent victims of these sad disasters? What 
has become of the children? The estimates of the number of dead 
and those made prisoners vary so much that no reliable deduction as 
to the number of helpless little children can be founded upon them. 
According to some statements, there were 20,000 men and women killed 
in fight or executed between the 21st and 28th of May, and upwards 
of 40,000 men and women made prisoners. What has become of 
the thousands of little ones, suddenly deprived of one or both parents ? 
The children were obtruded upon the public gaze in every procession 
of prisoners during the days when fighting was going on in the 
streets of Paris. Among the sad sights of that terrible week, the 
saddest, to my mind, was the spectacle of whole families marching 
under an escort of soldiers to the nearest place of confinement. In 
scores of instances a little child, too young to walk, was carried by 
father or mother; and the innocent face contrasted strangely with 
the fierce countenances of the captors and captives. Nor was there 
anything more horrible than the torrent of oaths which the spectacle 
of a child carried in the arms drew forth from the people who were 
drawn together to see the prisoners pass. For the night following 
their capture the children were allowed to remain with their parents, 
but the following morning at daybreak they were separated. In the 
partings which then took place many a mother wiped out what share 
of evil she had wrought in Paris ; and in the convict prisons of France 
at this moment there are thousands of parents whose punishment is 
aggravated a hundredfold by the recollection of the parting from 
their children. But what has become of these innocent little ones? 
There were no Sisters of Mercy in Paris during the last fight with 
the Commune. Have they since returned to their devoted labours 
among the sin-stricken herds of that strange city, and will they take 
charge of the children of the very men and women by whose 
misdeeds religion was outraged in such an awful way? The answer 
to my question must be in the affirmative. Here is a field of labour 
which may yield the noblest fruit. The children of the very worst of 
the sons and daughters of France may be trained up to become the 
best friends of order. But whatever may be in the future, there is 
an immediate answer required to the question; and perhaps our 
newspaper correspondents, having exhausted their tales of damage 
done to the palaces and houses of Paris, will now tell us what has 
been done for the hapless little victims of Communistic misrule. 
Joun B. Marsu. 
VoL. VII., N.S. 1871 R 
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A SERIES OF MOSAICS FROM THE CITY. 


BY D. MORIER EVANS. 


VIIL—BOHEMIAN REMINISCENCES. 


(#INE has been a very adventurous kind of life, full of 
kaleidoscopic changes; and although they have not 
always been couleur de rose, the results have scarcely 
proved unsatisfactory. I cannot say that dark 
shadows have not crossed my path—they have frequently, and some 
unfortunately still remain ; but, on the whole, I should be ungrateful 
indeed if I murmured at the results of my past career. 

Having been bred and born in the heart of the City, I became at a 
very early age identified with all the mysteries of Guildhall, the civic 
processions, the Mansion House festivals, and that greatest of all 
pageants, Lord Mayor’s Show. My acquaintance with Gog and 
Magog, those wonderful giants, was made under the superintendence 
of a good old nurse, who informed me in confidence “ that when they 
heard the clock strike one they would go down to dinner ;” and the 
illusion was kept up for years, for when I visited the interior of the 
hall and waited patiently, expecting to see those august persons take 
their departure for the great City buttery, I was invariably hurried 
off before the clock struck the fated hour, with the warning that we 
should be too late to join our own family circle. 

What would I have not given to have had my wishes gratified in 
that respect! But I was doomed to sorrowful disappointment, and 
Gog and Magog still remain there without my ever having seen them 
take their afternoon repast. Dulce est, &c. 

In after days—now some thirty-five years ago—Whitechapel and 
Mile End were famous localities for shows and itinerary exhibitions. 
If Fairlop and Harlow Fairs were not on, and Camberwell and 
Greenwich only just over, there would be congregated in full force, 
from Whitechapel Church to the “Blind Beggar” at Mile End 
Gate, caravans of all characters and dimensions, from the four-horse 
to the one-horse, and even the donkey—each, however, with the 
never-to-be-forgotten bright brass knocker on the small door which, 
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when opened, disclosed the culinary department, pots and kettles to 
boot ; and when shut, revealed, in red and blue letters, the name 
of the real proprietor, “travelling showman,” of London, Middlesex, 
or Essex, as the case might be. 

Always just prior to the time when “ Bartlemy” Fair took place, 
this neighbourhood was the common centre for a partial encamp- 
ment, and the fields round Stepney Green and its vicinity were 
devoted to the stowage of surplus vehicles and pasturage of the 
beasts of burden employed, including a stray camel or dromedary, 
with a little nigger perched on its back, which gave the scene a 
picturesque appearance. 

Even the fields at the back of the “ Globe ”—then a wide, dreary 
waste, principally occupied by the huts of brick-burners, who were 
extensively employed on the spot—were also brought into ‘use for 
temporary habitations, and the nags, cattle, and swine belonging to 
the various caravans were, in condition and symmetry, such as 
George Morland loved to depict in his retirement in Well Street, 
South Hackney. 

How often, when a youngster, with sixpence or ninepence in my 
pocket, have I sturdily wended my way on a Saturday—for that was 
a great day with me then—from my home in the midst of the City, 
passing through the great Meat Market, down to Whitechapel Church ! 
Whether travelling by myself or with a companion (for I always con- 
sidered it a journey), refreshment was required at the Bun House in 
the neighbourhood, and a raspberry turnover, with curds-and-whey, 
constituted a repast that has never been equalled since. 

Just after passing this point in the high road commenced the 
exhibitions which, for months—nay, years—I periodically visited, 
and which afforded me a vast amount of entertainment. As it very 
frequently quite depended on the state of the exchequer whether two 
or three of the establishments could be made available for the day, I 
was compelled to sate my intellectual craving with the contemplation 
of external illustrations of the objects of attraction to be viewed 
within. These, of course, were emblazoned in a most remarkable 
manner on large sheets of canvas outside monster vehicles, which 
were drawn close to the kerb. Unhappily, if the wind were 
adverse, and the short chimney at the top allowed the smoke to be 
hilarious, then the ropes creaked and the vision was dazed, so that 
it was difficult to discover whether the pig-faced lady was cutting 
watch-papers with her toes, or the supposed Miss Biffin was working 
real Honiton lace collars with her nose and mouth. 

Then there was the fair Circassian, with bright-coloured white 
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hair drooping from her shoulders down to her knees, enveloping 
her dress, which was of scarlet, but not concealing her full 
Turkish trousers, of pale gauze, embroidered with the crescent in 
spangles of gold, falling gracefully over tight-fitting yellow morocco 
boots. 

How I wished that fair Circassian was my sister—shall I own it ?— 
or my wife, so that I might release her from bondage, and travel with 
her from one end of the world to the other, in happy ignorance of 
all worldly cares ! 

But what shall I say to the mermaid with the lovely face and 
golden locks, looking out of the canvas most wistfully, concealing 
at the same time the scaly portion of her lower person in coronal 
wreathed waves, representing the dark blue sea? Simply, that with 
boyish frivolity I neglected my first love, and began thinking of a 
merman’s home in coral caves, till I was aroused from my reverie by 
continuous reports of pistols, the chaffing of unsuccessful candidates 
for cocoa and Brazil nuts, and the sonorous refrain of the old fellow 
who carried the doll’s-house, from which projected a number of 
heads, determining the quantity of gingerbread or spice-cakes to be 
awarded when a certain number was spotted :— 


‘** Here you are, dolly—dolly dowsy, 
All are in this housy, 
Hot and cold, for young or old, 
Dolly, dolly dowsy.” 


The great African giant, with his tiger Kaross, his assegais, and 
dreadful war-whoop, had no charms for me; I despised the bandy- 
legged dwarf, who was crushed in a small green-painted box, about 
the size of a beehive, and who, before the commencement of each 
performance, put his puffy hands out on either side to display his 
mock jewellery and ring a bell. My disgust, however, always 
reached its height when the dull, heavy, woolly-headed negress, with 
flat nose, protruding lips, and long ears, weighed down by rings of 
several ounces in weight, came round with her small tin waiter to 
make a collection for herself and friends. I am afraid I was rude in 
refusing to subscribe, and in adding that a lady from Billingsgate with 
lamp-black and oil could be rendered quite her equal as a repre- 
sentative of Ethiopian royal blood. 

To see Bartholomew Fair in all its glory it was necessary to pay 
the visit between nine and twelve o’clock p.m. To pass through it 
in the middle of the day was a vapid and dull spectacle, every corner 
and nook being the receptacle of the filth and refuse of the previous 
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night’s debauchery. It was opened in due form and proclamation by 
the Lord Mayor and the Sheriffs, and as long as “the institution” 
lasted was viewed by the majority of good citizens as part of the 
manners and customs of the time. 

Here was to be encountered, in its panoply of gilt and adorn- 
ment, with the ever-present brass band, the grand menagerie of the 
celebrated George Wombwell, consisting of elephants from India, 
lions and tigers from Bengal, the stately “ship of the desert,” the 
puma, and the remaining chief classes of our fera nature. Van 
Amburgh, the Lion King, had not then exhibited his surprising feats 
in subduing the passions of the wild inhabitants of the jungle at 
Astley’s, nor was Carter, his successor, supposed to be making 
his practical experiments, which induced the public a few years 
afterwards to afford him such extensive patronage. 

Wombwell’s at that time was an exhibition fer se, creating a furore 
wherever it went, and, since it possessed performing elephants, it 
foreshadowed in some respects the changes that were subsequently 
introduced. And few will fail to remember the sensation produced 
by the intermingled harmony of the band ; the cries of the enrobed 
assistants, with their bright glittering caps, “ Walk up, walk up!” and 
the occasional growls from the iron-wired dens inside when, as a wag 
would have it, “The keepers were waking up their friends with the 
long pole !” 

On my last visit to the fair, the rain was falling in torrents. Through 
mud and slush I made my way to the great Temple of Terpsichore. 
Mr. Richardson with his vans, the important nursery ground of 
rising tragedians, melodramists, and comedians, had displayed his 
attractions ; and, with a tragedy, a ballet, and a pantomime, offered 
a repertoire that should have satisfied the most fastidious. The 
simple mistake was that in the flood of light from the temporary oil 
lamps which sent out an unsavoury smell as well as illumination there 
was more opportunity of witnessing a satisfactory sixpennyworth 
than inside, especially when the ghost in the Castle of Otranto 
uttered his fearful warning, and immediately disappeared through the 
trap, surrounded by blue and red fire. 

But what was this to the continuous sound of the “ gong ”—the 
real Chinese gong—not so well known then as it is now, and the 
happy appearance of old Richardson, who paraded up and down the 
platform, giving his instructions to the players? Cathcart, who was 
rewarded with an extra five shillings per week “for his fine bould 
voice,” perambulated in regal costume, flesh-coloured tights and 
russet boots, previously to diving down the narrow stairs to discover 
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“two Richmonds in the field.” And then Mr. Harlequin and Miss 
Columbine—both old and faded, but gorgeously got up—tripped 
on the light fantastic toe, surrounded by a bevy of morris-dancers, 
who, to the enlivening strains of the hautboy, clarionet, and flute, 
trod the platform with amazing rapidity. 

And now, who is here? The assimilated Mrs. Siddons of various 
of the minor theatres, who, in tall head-gear, white ermine, and 
doubtful black velvet, “frets her hour upon the stage” more 
frequently in the front of the lamps than behind them. Last of 
all comes forward the celebrated Tony Lumpkin, with his brown 
wideawake, parti-coloured neckerchief, white smock, and corduroy 
smalls; the shuffle of his highlows and his leery appearance 
showing that he thinks “he is up to a thing or two.” But when 
Mr. Tippetywitchet—a presumed sucking Joey Grimaldi—suddenly 
emerges from the crowd, bonnets his friend the country bumpkin, 
and places a stolen purse in his pocket, the confusion becomes con- 
founded, and the fun of the fair has in reality begun. 

“Stand back there!” shouts the leading acrobat of the company. 
“ Boys, if you don’t stand back I shall be obligated to make myself 
a blackguard !” throwing himself into a pugilistic position. 

“Stand back! Stand back yourself. I shan’t stand back,” cries a 
wiry-headed urchin. “You gets all the money, and we gets nuffin 
but squeeging.” 

The grandiloquent Richardson ore rotundo (with the sylph-like 
Miss Richardson on his arm, dressed in white muslin deeply 

starched, mounted with pink rosettes): ‘“‘ Ladies and gentlemen, 
_ just agoing to begin. Lose no time. Pay your money, and take 
your places.” 

The great Cathcart again takes his stride across the platform, darts 
an eagle glance at the company assembled below the steps, and once 
more dives beneath to meet his well-known foe. 

I exhausted Wombwell’s menagerie, I went through the series of 
performances at Richardson’s, I made myself hoarse applauding 
Cathcart, his old ally the Ghost, and the Knight of the Rueful 
Countenance; and finding that the balance in my pockets was 
running low, I had little else to do but to return home. 

But I could not leave before visiting the ‘gingerbread stalls,” 
those Watteau-like arrangements of gilded spice nuts, the smartly- 
dressed vendors of which afforded attractions by their smooth voices, 
graceful charms, and never-failing inuendoes. Meandering through 
these ‘‘trellissed alleys,” freighted with delicate sweets and selected 
toys, there was no avoiding a further expenditure, and as I could not 
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afford it, I moved fitfully forward, joking the demoise/les and, when- 
ever opportunity offered, elbowing the general crowd. 

It is not, therefore, surprising that with this early experience I 
have never failed through life to be interested in the marvellous and 
the eccentric, and that now the majority of these great exhibitions 
have become obsolete, I have been compelled to be content with the 
smaller ones; few escaping my attention, even in the remotest 
districts. ‘The movements of the very fat lady who is occasionally 
to be seen in Shoreditch, King’s Cross, and other classic regions, 
I could almost accurately describe. The Black Dwarf once well 
known in Holborn I have missed for many years, and not having 
been able to trace him since, I reasonably conclude that his sable 
highness has joined all antecedent dwarfs in Quevedo’s kingdom of 
dwarfdom. 

The Spotted Boy who, according to the language of the exhibitor 
at the door, had “a skin as white as halabaster, and spots as black 
as hebony,” turned out to be a manufacture, consisting of a carefully 
embalmed baby, judiciously painted, and presented to view under 
the protection of a glass shade. 

General Tom Thumb, when he first appeared, I knew remarkably 
well ; also Joco Soot, his associate, who speedily killed himself by a 
large consumption of the red-skin’s great enemy, “ fire-water.” I also 
knew Barnum, the immortal Barnum, the greatest showman in the 
world. I have since made the acquaintance of Commodore Nutt, 
who has travelled through Europe, Australia, California, and India, 
with the General, his wife, and Minnie Warren, and who seem to 
have lost little of their earlier attractions. 

And now, courteous reader, spare my blushes, and do not tremble. 
I am about to make a terrible confession: I was once the owner of 
a hybrid goat. The animal was a strange compound between a 
sheep and a goat, docile and entertaining. The upper part was 
woolly ; the lower quarters presented the true indications of Capri- 
cornus, the hoofs being of the same species. I never intended that 
it should make a public débét, but, after having kept it some months, 
I parted with it, and eventually it fell into bad hands. 

When I made my investment—the seller being “ Long George,” 
a cabby I then employed—he was loud in his praises of the peculiar 
points of the animal, intimating that a “ man might make a fortune 
of him by taking him round the country.” This notion I utterly 
repudiated, and having made my purchase, I sent him to a relative 
to be taken care of and brought into proper condition. Another 
change then took place; from Edmonton the creature went to Old 
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Ford, in the vicinity of Clay Hall, an establishment where they pro- 
fessed “to grind old people young ;” and after a temporary sojourn 
there, he changed hands for a consideration, and became the 
property of a small farmer. 

What general vicissitudes he encountered will, perhaps, be never 
known ; but, singularly enough, two or three years ago I was struck, 
one morning in coming to town, by his full-length cartoon on a 
house in Norton Folgate, where he was associated with other prodi- 
gies of natural history, under the euphemistic title, in broad yellow 
letters, ‘‘ What is it ?” 

How strangely was the prediction of “Long George” fulfilled ! 
Here, if I was not greatly mistaken, was the very hybrid that had 
been my property. The creature was made the great centre of the 
exhibition, supported on the right by the wonderful mammoth horse, 
and on the left by a huge congeries of snakes, strong enough, appa- 
rently, to slay the Laacoon family. 

I paused and pulled up my conveyance, but did not enter, because 
I did not wish to manifest any excitement. 

Calling my cabman—a new man (“ Long George ” having left 
my service)—I asked him if he could tell me of his whereabouts. 
“Long George” was faithful, but he was eccentric, and when he 
borrowed a trifle in advance, he suddenly became absent. 

“Who, sir? ‘ Long George’ do you mean—he who wore the seal- 
skin cap with lapping hears, and the tight corduroys, every one won- 
dering how he got in ’em ?” 

“Yes, the same,” I replied. ‘‘ Where is he?” 

“Where be he, sir? I can’t tell yer. Last time I saw him—with 
his ‘ beetle-crushing’ boots, which would come down on yer like 
a thousand of bricks, and his red lamp all ablaze—he said he was 
going to give up the road and retire into private business. I have 
yeared he is in the head and trotter line, doing the cleaning and the 
steaming.” 

My hope of meeting “ Long George,” whom I wished to consult as 
to the identity of ‘ What is it?” was therefore rather remote. 

“Long George ” was searched for everywhere, but “‘ Long George” 
could not be found; and so in the course of a few days I made a 
visit of inspection for myself. The mammoth horse was wonderful to 
look at, being symmetrical and well groomed; but the box of 
flannelled snakes was the most miserable collection I ever beheld, 
and a rabbit would, I should think, have served the four for a week. 
The hybrid, on close examination, no doubt was the one I originally 
possessed, but zebra-like marks had been introduced on his sides 
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and his head had been bronzed with a dark brown pigment, which 
came off on your hands if you stroked his neck transversely. 

“Where did he come from?” I jocosely inquired of the doubtful 
sort of half gipsy and half cheapjack who was exhibiting this extra- 
ordinary /usus nature. 

“All the way from the great Desert of Sahara. He was imported 
direct, having been surprised by the Arabs when they were watering 
their camels. He is a great curiosity, and has puzzled all the 
naturalists who have ever seen him,” said the man, who spoke, as 
these kind of showmen usually do, with great volubility. 

‘Are you sure he did not come from Old Ford, near Squire Scales’s 
estate ?” I inquired. 

The man paused for a moment and looked confused, but he soon 
recovered himself, and replied that he was sure he did not, for he 
first had him when in Liverpool. 

Although I entertained my own opinion on the subject, I was 
bound to apparently accept the explanation offered ; and “ What is 
it?” continued to be exhibited for some time, till another change 
took place, and my hybrid goat was then forthwith draughted to a 
fresh locality. 


ere ee ee eee 











TABLE TALK. 


BY SYLVANUS URBAN, GENTLEMAN. 


THERE is nothing new in women who are not virtuous making a 
foremost position on the stage. Men write about the condition of the 
profession as if the world had suddenly rushed into its present groove. 
In my early days there were bad as well as good women upon the stage; 
but the difference between that time and the present is that now the bad 
largely predominate over the good, and that they are not only bad 
women, but bad actresses. I am told that many shameless creatures in 
the present day pay for their appearance on the stage. They are thus 
enabled the better to put their infamy to profitable account. They 
cannot act; but they can dress, or rather undress, and there are 
managers who condescend to make theatres the rendezvous of these 
creatures and their degraded admirers. The wretched men and women 
who keep miserable establishments for infamous purposes, described with 
such biting truth in “The Seven Curses of London,” are not worse than 
managers of theatres who receive Circe’s bribe and allow her to practice 
her arts upon the stage, degrading a great educational institution to the 
level of a Haymarket coffee-house. It is a grave sign of the times that 
unscrupulous managers find a public to support them in this pandering to 
the worst passions of the worst people ; but I can assure them that they 
are keeping a more profitable public out of their houses. I put it to them 
not only on moral grounds, but financially. There is more money to be 
made out of good plays and efficient actresses than there is out of morbid 
plays, trashy burlesques, and brazen-faced, shameless women who keep t' zir 
broughams at the stage door to carry their victims home when the play is 
over. It is time all honest men combined to reform modern theatrical 
management. I welcome to the front Tom Taylor. I only regret that his 
letters upon the subject did not appear in the Zzmes as well as the Echo. 


A MAN may be too conscientious. As for example, when he goes out of 
his way to proclaim a mere probability at the risk of damaging his own 
work. A letter from one of my most celebrated writers inspires this note. 
My friend is pleased to express the great pleasure he has experienced in 
reading the biographical papers which have from time to time appeared 
in The Gentleman’s Magazine. He more particularly mentions the 
“Reminiscences of Mark Lemon,” and is “glad that a more complete 
biography of the founder of Punch is to be published.” This is the key- 
note of nearly all the reviews of the republication of these papers under 
the title of “With a Show in the North.” The author was informed 
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while writing his reminiscences that a life of my late brother editor would 
be published. I learn that no such work is in contemplation. “With a 
Show in the North” is not only a sketch of Mark Lemon’s career, but it is 
the only account of the modern “ Falstaff” likely to be published. The 
work includes Mark Lemon’s adaptation of the story of the fat knight, 
and should be valued on this account, to say nothing of the ballad-maker’s 
last song set to music, and John Tenniel’s picture of his late chief. I 
notice several additions to the original papers. 


THE most distinguished of my contributors a hundred and twenty years 
ago thought the arm-chair of the Mitre Tavern the seat of the highest 
human felicity ; and in the course of my career I have passed MSS. from 
the pens of some of my “ most eminent hands” extolling the pleasure of 
travelling by post-chaise with four horses along a turnpike road at fifteen or 
twenty miles an hour, and still later of travelling in an arm-chair as soft as 
the woolsack upon four wheels with the aid of the Iron Horse, reading 
“Pickwick” or “Ixion in Heaven” over a cigar, with the prospect of a basin 
of soup or a glass of sherry and a pork pie at Rugby or Swindon or Carlisle. 
But we are fast leaving all these ideals of happiness behind us ; and in a year 
or two more I expect to find one of my light hands flippantly contrasting 
the comfort of dining off a haunch of venison and a bottle of Chablis in 
the gilded saloon of a travelling hotel, flying through the Valley of the White 
Horse or across Chat-Moss at the rate of sixty or seventy miles a minute, 
with the untutored notions of luxury which his grandfathers associated 
with a mail coach carpetted with a bundle of straw, and stuffed to the 
ceiling with passengers of every description reeking with beer and 
tobacco. We must come to this soon; for the railway hero of America, 
Mr. Pullman, is fitting up carriages in which you may travel from New 
York to San Francisco with as little inconvenience as you would feel from 
shutting yourself up for a fortnight in a suite of rooms at Delmonico’s 
Hotel or the Langham. Of course at present we are a long way from 
luxuries of this sort ; for there is now only a few miles of road on all our 
British lines of rail where you can take in a chick and a slice of ham, a 
bit of bread and butter, and a pint of sherry in a hamper, pay your half- 
crown, and hand out the relics at the next station—and that is on the 
Midland line ; and travelling as we do from Paddington to Penzance, 
and from Euston to Edinburgh, in the time that it generally takes one to 
go from Hammersmith to the Haymarket to see an opera and the ballet, 
perhaps it is not necessary that we should attempt to reproduce the 
travelling hotels upon our lines. All we want is a section or two of the 
hotel: a morning room for the ladies, where they may do a bit of 
embroidery or chat and call for a cup of tea and a slice of bread and 
butter; and a sort of commercial room for us men, where we may read the 
papers or a book, sleep or write or talk, without trampling on each 
other’s toes, With the help of a gas stove, I believe there is no more 
reason, in the nature of things, why we should not dine in a saloon of the 
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Great Western Express or of the North Mail as pleasantly as we now do 
in the P. and O. steamers in the Chops of the Channel. But perhaps 
at present we may as well content ourselves with cold fowl and ham and 
a glass of sherry in a commercial room upon wheels. I leave the rest of 
my suggestions, as Bacon left his fame, to the next generation and to 
foreign countries. 





AND talking of a hundred and twenty years ago, I was struck a few 
days since, in revisiting my old haunts in the Gallery of the House of 
Commons, where I used to sit out the tournaments of Pitt and Fox, and 
Burke and Wyndham, with boiled eggs in my pocket, to find that the 
custom I introduced of nicknaming My Lords and Gentlemen from their 
physical peculiarities still lingers among the Aaditués of that region. One 
distinguished member is the Goat. An Irish patriot is the Panther. 
One passes as the Crow; another as the Giraffe. But the House itself 
is not apparently as happy in the invention of its characteristic adjectives 
as it was in its racier days, when 7he Gentleman was the only reporter 
of its eloquence. “The People’s William” is a sneer, not a description, 
and even as a sneer is not as happy as Canning’s soubriquet for 
Addington as the Doctor. And the House has no counterpart now to 
the Single-speech Hamiltons and Angry Boys of my youth, except 
perhaps the title recently conferred upon a sparkling Tory from a pretty 
little pocket borough in the North who is very fond of drawing out 
Mr. Gladstone, and of extinguishing more bores than any one else in the 
assembly by plotting counts-out. This gentleman is distinguished by 
the title of Red Terror, a description which takes in at once his most 
distinguishing personal and Parliamentary characteristics. Why not 
upon the same plan call Mr. Lowe the White Terror ? 





THE question has, I suppose, often been asked—but every question 
that is worth asking at all must often be asked in this country, and 
now and then asked at the top of the voice—why a city with a 
population of three and a half millions has no place to get a dip in a 
stream of fresh water without taking your turn in the Serpentine with 
the ducks and the pickpockets of the Park, and dressing on the grass. 
On most of the Belgian, French, and German rivers you may find 
floating baths moored in the centre of the stream, where you may enjoy 
yourself to your heart’s content. But the only substitute that we possess 
for these continental conveniences are those hideous “ swimming baths” 
which chill your blood to the tips of your fingers to think of ; and the 
Arabs of the streets who cannot raise sixpence for a turn into these 
swamped cellars must bathe with the mudlarks in the Thames, or the 
Regent’s Canal, or in the pit of a tanyard, like the “Amateur Casual” 
in his pea soup, to the perplexity of women out for an evening stroll, 
and to the disgust of all the rest of us. Now all this might be avoided 
by the construction of a few floating baths upon the plan of those long 
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wooden frameworks on the Rhine and the Seine, which at the first 
blush most people believe to be built to puzzle Cook’s troops of tourists. 
A hundred of them might be fitted up at less cost than a Thames 
steam packet, and I am risking nothing in promising the capitalist who 
will take the work in hand 1o per cent. upon his investment. All that 
is needed is a sort of Noah’s Ark open to the sky, and with a false 
bottom of wood and iron work, shelving off like the sea beach from two 
or three feet to a dozen. The river running through the bath makes 
the bathing as pleasant and exhilarating as a plunge from a boat in the 
middle of the stream. 





Pius THE NINTH has broken the tradition of the Roman Catholic 
Church by outliving the Pontificate of St. Peter. He attained the twenty- 
fifth year of his reign on the 16th of June. I hardly know whether I ought 
to congratulate my Roman Catholic readers on this fact, or to condole with 
them. But the fact that no Pontiff out of that long and illustrious line of 
Kings which takes the mind back to the time when the smoke of sacrifice 
rose from the Pantheon, and when cameleopards and tigers bounded in 
the Flavian amphitheatre, has outlived the founder of the dynasty by keeping 
his seat as long as dozens of temporal Sovereigns, is one that at least calls 
fora note. Turning to Von Ranke, I find that only five Popes have come 
within a year of the period of Pius the Ninth’s Pontificate. The first of 
these was Sylvester I., a Pope of the fourth century, who reigned twenty- 
four years. Four centuries afterwards Adrian the First completed a reign 
which fell only ten days short of Sylvester's. But ten centuries elapsed 
before another Pope cleared his twenty-fourth year. This was Pius the 
Sixth. He reigned within three months of his twenty-fifth year ; and his 
successor, Pius the Seventh, took off the fisherman’s ring after a reign of 
twenty-three years and a half. Pius the Ninth has completed his twenty- 
fifth year ; but to break the charm of the tradition, “ Non Videbis annos 
Petri,” absolutely, he must, I believe, contrive to lengthen out the 
Pontificate about two months longer, for one of the accounts of Peter’s 
reign gives him a margin of two months and seven days against the 
twenty-five years of his successor. 





AND then—what then? That is the next question ; and a puzzling 
question it is for the Sacred College, for the election rests in their hands, 
and, with two or three vetos upon their original selection, in their hands 
alone ; and every Prince of the Church carries the keys of St. Peter at his 
girdle, at least in the sense in which every French soldier carries a 
marshal’s baton in his knapsack. The election is by ballot, and the 
cardinals on the day of election are locked up in the Vatican like an 
English jury in Westminster Hall, till they have delivered themselves of 
their verdict. Of course what takes place here is as great a mystery to 
the mass of outsiders as what takes place in a Freemason’s Lodge upon 
the election of a P. G. M. But the rules of the conclave are known ; and 
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according to these rules no name is to be proposed, no speech is to be 
made. In the centre of the room stands a chalice ; and into this each 
cardinal in turn casts a strip of paper containing the name of the 
candidate for whom he votes. These votes are then taken out, read, and 
counted ; for the Pope must be elected by a majority of two-thirds of the 
College, and the process is repeated again and again till this proportion 
is attained. It is the common process of casting out. A year or two ago 
the popular candidate was Lucien Bonaparte; but the star of the 
Bonapartes to-day is in eclipse, and the chances are accordingly against 
the dark-browed and silent young prelate who, till Sedan, was the hope 
of the Church. The vetos upon the vote of the College are three, and 
these vetos are in the hands of the Courts of France, Spain, and Austria. 
It is with each of these a simple case of black-balling ; for they may all 
three reject the Pope in turn, but they can only black-ball one Pope, 
elect each, and after they have cast their veto the power of election returns 
into the hands of the cardinals. The last case of black-balling was in 
1830, when the Court of ‘Madrid set aside the election of Cardinal 
Guistiniani. 





WHAT a contempt History has for epigrams! It is repeating itself 
under our eyes every day ; and the insurrection which has been suppressed 
in Paris is, after all, little more than a repetition of the scenes which 
startled us all from our propriety in my roystering days. These reflec- 
tions, common-place enough in themselves, have of course suggested 
themselves to all of us in turn in looking through the correspondence of 
the newspapers and comparing it with our recollections of Carlyle’s 
graphic and powerful narrative. But so far I have not noticed any 
allusion to that startlingly suggestive dream of the Count de Lavalette 
which prefigured in allegory the scenes which have marked every French 
revolution that we have yet witnessed, and all apparently that we are 
destined to witness. But it is worth recalling, hideous as it is :—* One 
night, while I was asleep”—I take the Count’s own version—“ the clock 
of the Palais de Justice struck twelve and awoke me. I heard the gate 
open to relieve the sentry, but I fell asleep again immediately. In this 
sleep I dreamed that I was standing in the Rue St. Honoré, at the corner 
of the Rue d’Echelle. A melancholy darkness spread around. All was 
still. Nevertheless, a low and uncertain sound soon arose. All of a 
sudden I perceived at the bottom of the street, and advancing towards me, 
a troop of cavalry ; the men and horses, however, all flayed. The men 
held torches in their hands, the flames of which illuminated faces without 
skinand withbloody muscles. Their hollow eyes rolled in their large sockets, 
their mouths opened from ear to ear, and helmets of hanging flesh covered 
their hideous heads. The horses dragged along their own skins in the 
kennels, which overflowed with blood on both sides. Pale and dishevelled 
women appeared and disappeared alternately at the windows in dismal 
silence ; low, inarticulate groans filled the air; and I remained in the street 
alone, petrified with horror, and deprived of strength sufficient to seek 
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safety in flight. This horrible troop continued passing in full gallop 
for five hours, and they were followed by an immense number of 
artillery waggons, full of bleeding corpses, whose limbs still quivered. A 
disgusting smell of blood and bitumen almost choked me.” Has this 
phantasmagoria been as yet fully realised ? 





THE Registrar-General has grown slightly communicative since the 
publication, in the June number of this magazine, of the Approximate 
Results of the Census. He has taken us into his confidence in the matter 
of the gross population of London. Our numbers, on the night of the 2nd 
of April, were 3,251,804. These are as yet the only official figures 
published. They prove that the metropolis continues to grow at a much 
more rapid rate than any other considerable part of the kingdom. The 
population in 1861 was 2,803,989, and the increase in the ten years has 
been 447,815. It would be tolerably safe to assert that never before in 
history were nearly half a million persons added to the number of the 
inhabitants of a city in ten years. When the Registrar-General says that 
the population of London is “increasing at a decreasing rate,” he is look- 
ing at the problem solely as one of proportion. Between 1851 and 1861 
the increase was 441,753, against the 447,815 between 1861 and 1871. The 
percentage of growth was therefore considerably greater in the preceding 
than in the last ten years, though the actual accretion was smaller. It is 
worth while setting down these decennial additions. The population of 
London at the several dates of the census returns is :— 

180I. 1811. 1821. 1831. 
958,863 1,138,815 1,378,947 1,654,994 

1841. 1851. 1861. 1871. 
1,948,369 2,362,236 2,803,989 3,251,804 
The increase in these decennial periods of ten years has been :— 


Between 1801 and 1811 179,952 

1811 

1821 

1831 

1841 

1851 

1861 
So that, although never before was so large an addition made to our 
population as in the last ten years, never before since 1801 was the rate of 
progress so slow. The process of expansion reached its climax between 
1841 and 1251, the increase being greater by upwards of 120,000 in the 
second than in the first of those two census terms. These figures, and many 
other facts and statistics, point to the working of an important change in 
the conditions of national life at about the turn of the half-century, the 
real tendency of which we are hardly able as yet to discern. The imme- 
diate attendants of the change are certainly not all satisfactory. There 
have been hard times and sad episodes in these twenty years. We have 
passed through financial calamities hardly paralleled in history ; branches 
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of trade have come almost to a standstill ; whole populations have been 
thrown out of employment ; of pauperism and destitution the history since 
the beginning of the second half of the century has been alarming. 
Whether we are to look for the causes of these misfortunes in what came 
before or in what was initiated after the commencement of this period is 
a question that wants answering. It is to be hoped that the detailed 
official report of the census will help us to solve the problem. No useful 
purpose can be served by analysing the additions to the unaccredited 
returns which have been made since May, but two or three errors which 
crept into the “ Approximate Results” ought to be noted. “ Ashton,” in 
the list of large towns on page 103 of the June number, should be 
“Aston.” The population of Stourbridge, given correctly on the same 
page for 1851, was set down at very much too high a figure for 1861 and 
1871, the returns for the Stourbridge Union in those cases being mistaken 
for those of the township. The Worcestef census, on page 106, indicated 
a small decrease in the population of the city, owing to an omission in the 
local newspaper reports of the number of inhabitants of that part of the 
city belonging to the Union of Clains. The figures for that district were 
included for 1861, but omitted for 1871; when the error is corrected 
Worcester shows a small increase of population. 





